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oF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


I address 
ja, in“hope end desire to bear my part 
work of enlarging the area 
knowledge; and communicating current 
facts, which may be profitable and useful. 
The pen has become an instrument of 
mighty power, and he who can wield it for 
Christ and bis cause, not only ought to do 
it, bat may well feel encouragement, when 
pleasure or profit are manifestly imparted 
By his occasional efforts. Be 
*Phough many items of interest might be 
gfouped in this letter, I design to dwell 
mainly on subjects connected with the do- 
itigs of the Synod of Chicago. This body 
met on the 17th ult., in the city of Ster- 
ling, Whiteside‘county, Illinois. My quon- 
dam friend; the Rev. E. Erskine, is the 
éateenied and worthy pastor of the Presby- 
terian éhurch in that place. All who knew 
him fa the Synod of Philadelphia, will be 
glad to know that he is not only pleasantly 
fited, but usefully employed in the Mas- 
tér’s service. It did me good to look upon 
his pleasant face, and I am sure that all 
the members of Synod felt the influence of 
his oheerfal manner, as well as his prompt, 
considerate, and Christian attention to their 
éomfort during its sessions. Like pastor, 
like people. Never, in my experience, did 
a people more fully devote themselves to 
the offices of Christian hospitality, than did 
those of his charge. In many of the fami- 
lies there, I found old Pennsylvania friends, 
and was gratified to koow that the large- 
hearted and full-handed preparations forsuch 
an occasion made by Pennsylvania people, 
were fully equalled by these. They did no- 
bly, and while Synod passed a vote of thanks 
to them, many were ready to return a simi- 
Jar vote to it, for holding its sessions in the 
midst of them. Bat let me not do injustice 
to the kind and Christian families from 
other States, and connected with other, de- 
nominations in the place. With 
also, the members of Synod were .made to 
feel at home, ‘and enjoy the unsparing at- 
- fentions of Christian friendship. Zn pas- 
eant, the city itself has improved since I 
last saw it, and seems now to posssess a 
healthy and growing prosperity. A large 
business for the times is done in its com- 
mercial circles. For Presbyterians seeking 
homes in the West, I know not where they 
would find better Christian privileges, or 
more congeniak society. Aurora affords 
many openings for the employment of capi- 
tal, in merchandize or manufactures; yet, 
while it yields ample opportunity for-Chris- 
tian labour, its Presbyterian population and 
influence come far short of Sterling. We 
ma ual her some day, but at present 
must yield her the palm. Is it a sin to 
hope that at some time, not very distant, 
we, of the “Rising Sun,” shall fairly and 
fully outstrip our western sister, in the 
number, moral worth, and Christian activi- 
ty of her Presbyterian population? We 
are doing what we can, but not all we would 
like to see done. 
To return. The Synod met at seven 
o’clock in the evening, and, in the absence 
of the last Moderator, the late Rev. J. 8. 
Henderson, of Mendota, was opened by the 
Rev. M. W. Staples, in a sermon on Job 
ix. 2. It was agood sermon; and, in this 
day of rationalistic tendencies and latitudi- 
narian indifference, it was refreshing to hear 
the earnest and scriptural exhibition of the 
method by which man can be justified be- 
fore God. The Rev. Dr. Candee, of Gales- 
burg, was elected Moderator by: acclama- 
tion. I have seldom, if ever, seen the chair 
better filled. Well trained in ecclesiastical 
usage, prompt, bland, and courteous to all, 
he succeeded admirably in carrying the 
house, ‘not only through sessions unusually 
_ protracted, but cases often involved in pe- 
ouliar and perplexing difficulty. His ur- 
banity was a model for all Moderators. His 
very respectful consideration of brethren- 
led to one of the most amusing incidents [ 
ever witnessed in a grave ecclesiastical 
body. A brother had been tardy in reach- 
ing the place of meeting; the doctor, in 
calling upon him for his excuse, arose, and 
said in very courteous terms, “ Dr. _____, 
Synod would have been glad to see you 
sooner.” To this the only reply was a 
ite bow from the brother, who seemed to 
rd itas acompliment. The moment, 
however, it was: perceived, it produced an 
effect upon the risibles of members, very 
difficult to restrain, and in a moment or two, 
the contagion became irresistible; the house, 
Moderator and all, broke down, and laugh- 
ter ruled every thing else out of order. I 
never saw a grave deliberative assembly so 
suddenly and thoroughly convulsed. 

In contrast with this, another scene oc- 
ocurred, which reflects most favourably upon 
the Christian patriotism and loyalty of the 
body. On one occasion, during the morn- 
ing devotional exercises, the Moderator 
called on Judge , aruling elder, to 
lead in prayer. He did so; but before he 
had said much, it became evident that his 
mind was deeply affected, and as he referred 
to the condition of our country, and poured 
out his petitions for it,his emotions arrested 
utterance; immediately the house was at- 
tracted by sympathy, and, as the prayer 
proceeded in broken sentences, . mingled | 
with flowing tears, every heart beat in 
unison, and developed a depth of feeling 
which, for the time, none felt disposed to 
resist. The painful and unhappy condition 
of the country pressed with intense anxiety 
upon every mind, and united prayer went 
‘up to God, for a speedy and honourable 
restoration to peace, union, and prosperity. 

‘ Three judicial cases were upon the dock- 
et. One, a complaint against the Presby- 
tery of Chicago, for its decision in the case 
of the Rev. Charles Chioiquy. This was 
fally heard, according to our Book, and by 
a vote of thirty-six to three, (the Presbytery 
of Chicago, of course, being out of the® 
house,) the complaint was, not sustained. 
In arranging the final minate, four persons 
asked leave to change their vote from “not 
sustain,” to “sustain in part ;”’ not because 


they considered the charges proved, but, as 


they said, because they thought some kind 
Christian admonition ought to have been 
administered by the lowér court, to Mr. 
Chiniquy. What consistency there could 
be in such views, I cannot see. The eom- 


plaint was for the acquittal, not for a failure | 


toadmonish. How, then, they could say the 
charges were not sustained, and yet vote to 
‘‘gustain in part,” I cannot comprehend. 
It is, however, of no great consequence, for 
thére ‘was an overwhelmiog, and almost 
unanimous conviction in the court, as well 
as with those of the community who heard 


the testimony in the case, that the charges’ 


were not sustained; and, therefore, the 
judgment of the court below was affirmed. 


! Thus, again, this man stands acquitted by 
his peers. And here, I hope, the case will 
rest. The brethren who have felt called 
in conscience to prosecute, have discharged 
their duty; the courts of the Church have de- 
cided against them; why, then, should they 
urge the matter further? god will vindi- 
cate the right. Let us, then, have peace 
and union; let our efforts in the great cause 


of Protestantism be undivided, and success. 


will follow. 

Another judicial case was a complaint 
egainst the Presbytery of Rock River, in 
the case of the Rev. Mr. Lackey. Certain 
exceptions were filed by him, against the 
rulings of the court below. These were 
sustained, and upon them the case remanded 
for a new trial. The third judicial case 
was from the Presbytery of Schuyler, but 
was eventually settled by the parties. 

The Synod adopted with great unanimi- 
ty, a paper on the state of the country, 
which I suppose the Stated Clerk will send 
you. 
the churches under its care, in view of the 
difficulties of the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions. In this letter, two things were 
specially urged upon the peeple—First, a 
decided and earnest effort to enlarge their 
contributions for their own pastors, and 
thus become, as far as possible, self-sustain- 
ing: and, secondly, regular and enlarged 
contributions to all our Boards. This, also, 
was ordered to be sent to all. the religious 

rs. 

Thus closed a pleasant, harmonious, and 
refreshing meeting of this young Synod. 
The goodness of God to us throughout the 
bei has been marked; yet the death of Mr. 

enderson was sadly recorded upon our 
minutes, and we have heard with deep re- 
gret of the failing health of the Rev. Dr. 


‘Scott, one of our Professors in the Semi- 


nary of the North-West. His physician 
ordered an immediate rest from all labour, 
and he accordingly has left his chair, to 
seek relief and health. His affliction falls 
heavily upon the Seminary, and we can but 
hope for his speedy recovery. — 

Dr. Krebs not accepting the chair to 
which he was elected by the Assembly, the 
whole duties of the Institution devolve upon 
Drs. Lord and Halsey, with the assistance 
of a tutorin Hebrew. This labour is very 
great for these two brethren, but very ac- 
ceptable to the students, and I earnestly 
hope they will be able to continue until the 
Assembly can send them efficient aid. I 
fear the necessities of this infant Seminary 
are forgotten, so that we are in danger of 
being left to struggle under a burden great- 
er than can be borne. The Seminary needs 
pecuniary aid, and a constant remembrance 
in the prayers of God’s people. The num- 
ber of students is not large, but, I beliove, 
quite as large as Allegheny, or, perhaps, 
Princeton, in the second year. A number 
more would have been present, had there 
been scholarships for their aid. Will not 
some benevolent persons, to whom God has 
entrusted funds, supply this deficiency? 
Let it be done quickly. Were the chairs 
filled, and the state of the country favour- 
able, there would be no lack of students. 
Who will remember and help this youngest 
school of the Prophets under the care of 
the General Assembly? But more here- 
after. 


Yours, &c. A. H. 


AN INVITING MISSIONARY FIELD. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


‘Messrs. Editors—lIn the official resumé of 
the proceedings of the Synod of Wisconsin, 
as published in a late number of the Presby- 
terian, it is announced that the Green Bay 
Mission was taken under the care of Syndd, 
and that the Rev. J. M. Buchanan, of Mil- 
waukie, Rev. H. M. Robertson, of Fond 
du Lac, and the Rev. L. C. Spofford, of 
Depere, were appointed a committee to 
conduct its affairs. This committee will 
undoubtedly, in due time, fully explain to 
your readers what this mission is, and what 
are its prospects and its wants. Yet I 
venture to prepare the way for any such 
statement, by this brief notice of the incep- 
tion of the Mission, and the results which, 
by God’s blessing, have already been ac- 
complished. The committee will not, I 
hope, consider that in so doing I am assum- 
ing their duties, or injudiciously endeavour- 
ing to aid them in a work which I know 
thém fully competent to perform. _ 

Some time during the last summer one 
of the French colporteurs of our Board of 
Publication, then labouring in Kankakee 


and St. Anne, was informed that there 


were in the vicinity of the city of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, a French-speaking popu- 
lation of twenty thousand, mostly Roman- 
ists, who, if not ready to cast off the yoke 
of Rome, were at least accessible, and ready 
to receive the gospel. This information 
was immediately communicated to the Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Colportage, with 
the urgent request that two or three effi- 
cient colporteurs should be immediately sent 
to that people. . Without further and more 
definite information, nothing could be safely 
attempted, and the whole matter was, there- 
fore, deferred, in the hope that light would 
be afforded at the approaching meeting of 
the Synod of Wisconsin in October. It 
was afforded, and the path of duty was 
then made plain. After the address of 
the superintendent of Colportage, in which 
allusion was made to the reports received 
from Kankakee, the Rev. L. C. Spofford, 
of Depere, six or seven miles from Green 
Bay, stated to the Synod his belief that. 
those reports were, in the main, correct. 
So far as he could judge from his limited 
knowledge of the French language, and the 
imperfect English spoken by the people 
with whom he had attempted to converse, 
a spirit of careful and prayerful inquiry, 
and a readiness to receive the truth, were 
.very prevalent. There appeared to be a 
marked distrust of Romanism, and a wil- 
lingness to cast off its heavy yoke. It 
seemed as if the people would become 
either evangelical Protestants or infidels. 
One or two instances were given of men 
who, with a very imperfect knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and without human teach- 
ers, had, under the teaching and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, been led truly to em- 
brace Christ. 

It was now determined to send a mission- 
ary colporteur to this section, as soon as a 
suitable man for the work could be found. 
God, in his kind providence, soon sent us 
the man. Early in January last, the Rev. 
Henry Morell, then pastor of the French 
Presbyterian church in Kankakee, went to 
the Green Bay settlements, provided with 
a full supply of the French publications of 
our Board, and remained there nearly three 


months—till the Ist of April, when tra- 


It also ordered a pastoral letter to| 


| 


velling became, for a time, almost imprac- | 


ticable. During that time he donated 
thirty copies of the Scriptures, distributed 
twelve thousand and eight hundred pages 
of French tracts, visited about three hun- 
dred families, held religious services nearly 
every day, found the people accessible, at- 
tentive, and apparently ready to receive the 
truth, and was every where gladly received 
and kindly treated. Many professed Ro- 
manists seemed to be earnestly seeking a 
spirituality and life which the Church of 
Rome could not furnish. They seemed 
disgusted with its mummeries and corrup- 
tions. Their blind and venal leaders, the 
priests, seemed to have deserted them. 
Romanism seemed to be dead. Chapels 
were closed because the priests would not 
visit the settlements and ‘perform”’ reli- 
gious(?) services for less than ten dollars, 
which the people thought just nine dollars 


and ninety-nine cents more than the services 


were worth. Greatly to his surprise, en- 
couragement, and rejoicing, Mr. Morell 
found, about fourteen miles from Green 
Bay city, a large settlement of French- 
speaking Belgian Protestants, who, though 
for years lost to human eye in this deep 
wilderness, had kept alive a love for the 
Bible and its precious truths, and stood 
aloof from Rome. [For years, in their little 
prayer-meetings and Sabbath assemblies 
from house to house, they had prayed that 
the God of the fathers would remember the 
children, and send them a pastor. And so, 
when Mr. Morell appeared unannounced 
among them, in childlike simplicity and 
gratitude they received him with tears of 
joy, and hailed him as “an angel of God.”’ 
They could scarcely believe that one, com- 
ing so manifestly in answer to prayer, could 
be else than an angel. There was but one 
hymn book in the settlement, but from that 
these pious ones had learned their hymns, 
and they made melody in their hearts, 


when assembled in their log houses, to’ 


listen to the word from the mouth of the 
‘cangel.”” 

At Robinsonville, Mr. Morell used as a 
place of meeting a log-house, temporarily 
unoccupied, and capable of holding sixty- 
five persons. There, to full houses, and to 
congregations the greater part of which 
were Romanists, he preached eleven times 
on Sabbath days. On foot—for he had 
no conveyance—over unbeaten roads, and 
through storms of drifting snow, the faith- 
ful missionary made his way from house to 
house, from settlement to settlement, and 
was always gladly welcomed. Hearing of 
him in one settlement, the people of the 
next would send messengers to invite and 
guide him to their homes. During this 
short winter-time visit, the following re- 
sults were witnessed :—Many renounced: the 
errorsof Romanism. A Presbyterian church 
of twenty-six members was organized, the 
members having been all received on ex- 
amination; ten more desired to unite with 
the church at its organization, but were 
detained at home providentially. Three 
ruling elders and two deacons were ordain- 
ed; fourteen children were baptized. The 
whole proceedings of the organization of 
the church, and the administration of the 
ordinance of baptism, were witnessed by 
large numbers of Romanists, who were, 
hefore that time, ardent supporters of their 
own church, but who then manifested a 
strong desire that Mr. Morell should con- 
tinue his labours among them. Another 
result of this visit was, that Mr. Morell was 
soon released from his charge in Kankakee, 
and returned with his family to this invit- 
ing missionary field, where he is now, under 
great self-denial and privations, engaged in 
constant, faithful, and successful labour. 
About the 15th of last July he was joined 
by Mr. Eugene Laporte, a faithful and 
efficient colporteur of our Board of Publi- 
cation, and the one who first called atten- 
tion to this inviting field. His labours 
have been eminently blessed, and [ sin- 
cerely hope no reader of this communica- 
tion will fail to read what Mr. Laporte says 
of his work in his very interesting letter, 
published in the Publication department of 
the Home and Foreign Record for Novem- 


ber. In a subsequent letter he speaks of 


holding four prayer-meetings in different 
localities every week, which are well attend- 
ed. A good many Romanists are attending 
them regnlarly, and say they like such meet- 
ings. <A long letter, dated October 15, is 
full of such facts as these :—“I visited a 
family, to whom I[ read and explained the 
Holy Scriptures as usual, but the woman 
got very mad, and said she would not have 
these things any longer, and that she had a 
church, the teachings of which were suffi- 
cient for her; but the husband, also a 
Romanist, rebuked her mildly, saying that 
I was speaking according to God’s word— 
that, for himself, he was desirous fo learn 
God’s teachings; and he told me not to be 
afraid, that he would hear me again on 
this subject. He is well disposed towards 
the word of God, and I hope that soon he 
will be found among the disciples of Christ. 
Four other Romanist families to whom I 
read the Scriptures, and spoke freely about 
salvation through Christ alone, treated me 
very kindly, and listened to the word with 
a deep interest. Nearly all the adult mem- 
bers appeared to be labouring under a great 
anxiety about their spiritual state. I left 
with them some tracts, which they received 
with great pleasure.” 

But we must make no further extracts. 
The reader has now enough to show what 
kind of a work our colporteur is doing, and 
what is meant by the Green Bay Mission. 
We will only add in this, connection, that 
Romish priests have, all at once, become 
very faithful and zealous, and have con- 
cluded to “perform” services without the 
fes of ten dollars. 

Does the reader ask, What do these 
people want?—what can I do for them? 
I do not assume to speak for the Committee, 
but I venture to say that they do not need 
food and raiment. They are poor—they 
have but little of these—but their wants 
are few, and they are content with whet 
they have. But they do greatly need a 
few hundred dollars, to aid in building 
plain yet comfortable places of worship, in 
a country where the people are very. poor— 
where timber is plenty, and labour is cheap. 

Mr. Morell needs a support. He has a 
family of five or six children, whom he has 
taken away from a land of schools and 
churches because he was too poor to leave 
them behind him, and he felt that he mus¢ 
go to Green Bay. He receives compara- 
tively nothing from the people, and his 
sole dependence is the insufficient and un- 
certain stipend promised by our Board of 
Domestic Missions. Himself and family 
need clothing, and house-keeping comforts. 
He certainly needs a horse, and purchase 


one he cannot. It is a crying shame that 
he is compelled to make his long journeys ' 


7 


on foot; with a conveyance, he could per- 
form double the labour with a more ardent 
zeal and a more cheerful heart. Shall he 
have a horse? 

Another colporteur is needed. There is 
work for two; and, besides, it is dangerous 
for one to tread those wilderness paths 
alone and unprotected. A good man is 
ready to enter the work with Mr. Laporte, 
but how is he to: be supported? The 
Board of Publication is compelled to say top 
him, ‘We cannot support you; indeed, un- 
less the Colportage fund is replenished, or 
some provision is made for his support, 
Mr. Laporte must soon leave his field of 
labour, where God has already smiled upon 
his work, and where the future is so rich 
in promise.” And, besides, the Colportage 
Fund needs funds to supply these labourers 
with French tracts, and other publications. 
Shall two colporteurs—shall even one—be 
sustained in the Green Bay Mission? 

But I must close. If, by any word that 
I have written, I have prepared the heart 
of the reader to receive favourably the ap- 
peal of the Synodical Committee, or to fur- 
nish aid without such an appeal, my purpose 
is accomplished. .If further information is 
needed, it can be furnished by the Secreta- 
ries of the Board of Domestic Missions, and 
of the Board of Publication, or by any 
member of the Committee. I may return 
to the subject hereafter. CALVIN. 

For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


Messrs. Editors—While all will agree 
that the ecclesiastical law of our Church 
was intended to be definite and plain, so 
that justice in our Church courts might be 
uniformly administered, and the decisions 
on the same law be the same in all our 
courts, yet it is to be regretted that the 
ministers and ruling elders of our Church 
differ so widely in the construction of our 
constitutional law. I propose to discuss 
some erroneous principles, advanced at the 
late meeting of the Synod of New Jersey, 
not with reference to the case of discipline 
then before us, (which has been happily 
settled,) but to show that the views of some 
of the brethren are unconstitutional and 
wrong, and to prevent injurious results 
from the mistaken views of these brethren 
in future. 

First. It was gravely advanced by some 
of the brethren, that in trying an appeal or 
complaint, the court must try the reasons 
given by the appellant, and if they could 
not sustain all the reasons given, they could 
not sustain the appeal. If they sustained 
part of the reasons, they sustained the ap- 
peal in part. This is a grave and serious 
error. The court does not try the reasons 
of an appellant at all. They try the case. 
Our Book says the appeal, or complaint, 
brings up the whole case. The trial of an 
appeal is a new trial, upon the evidence 
and merits of the case. The humblest 
member of our Church has a right to ap- 
peal, but he may not have the ability to 
draw up and present intelligibly the reasons 
for his appeal. And it would be a strange 
perversion of justice, if a man, who had 
been unjustly dealt with in the court below, 
and presented a good case, should not be 
sustained, because the reasons he had given 
in writing could not be sustained. 


The fact is, the court has nothing to do | 


with the reasons for the appeal, after they 
have heard them read. They form no part 
of the case. They are a formal proceeding, 
necessary to bring the case into court, just 
like the formal declarations of John Doe 
and Richard Roe in our courts of justice; 
but it is well known that, after reading these 
declarations to introduce the case, John 


Doe and Richard Roe, and their averment, | 


are not heard of again during the trial. 
Just so the reasons gf an appellant, with 
his notice of appeal, must be presented 
within ten days. They must be read at 
the commencement of the trial of the ap- 
peal, to show that he has confplied’ with 
the provisions of our Book, and has a right 
to be heard. If the appellant is capable of 
presenting an argument to the court, in 
giving his reasons, he has that advantage; 
but if he fails to present any argument, or 


higher court is upon the evidence and pro- 
ceedings in the lower court, who had not 
these reasons before them. It is evident, 
then, that an appellant might give twenty 
reasons for his.appeal, and the higher court 
might consider every one of them irrelevant, 
or improper, and yet sustain his appeal in 
full, because they decided on the merits of 
the case, as set forth in, the evidence and 
proceedings of the court below. 

The second error of opinion to which .I 
shall refer, is the effect that a-notice of ap- 
peal, or complaint has upon the sentence or 
decision of the court against which they 
complained, or from which they appealed. 
The doctrine was gravely advanced, that a 
member who had been restored to the com- 
munion by a decision in his favour, sus- 
taining his appeal, would have that decision 
reversed, and his status changed to a sus- 
pended member, by any person who would 
say, Modérator, I appeal,’ or, «I com- 
plain.” Toshow the fallacy of the principle 
advanced, as well as to show in practice 
their principles carried out, I will give 
them the benefit of their views in a supposed 
case. A B brings charges against C D 
before the Session, and after a full trial of 
the charges, the Session find C D guilty, 
and suspend him from the church. C D 
appeals to the Presbytery at its next meet- 
ing. Now, all agree that this appeal does 
not affect the status of the appellant, but 
he remains a suspended member. At the 
meeting of Presbytery, the appeal is found 
in order, and tried, and the Presbytery sus- 
tain the appeal of C D. Now, all agree 
that the effect of this decision is to restore 
C Dto his membership. He returns home, 
and the next Sabbath takes his seat at the 
communion table, a member in full stand- 
ing. A few days after, and within ten 
days, A B sends a notice to the Moderator 
of Presbytery, “I appeal,” and instantly, 
by the effect of these magico words, the 
solemn decision of .Presbytery is reversed, 
or set aside, and C D again suspended from 
the charch, in which condition he must re- 
main until Synod meets, when a new trial 
is again had, and the Synod refuse to sus- 
tain the appeal of A B, and sustain the 
decision of Presbytery. As it is not known 
that there will be any appeal, all agree that 
C D is again fully restored to his privi- 
leges. 

But within ten days, A B again uses 
those potent words, ‘‘ Moderator, I appeal,” 
and the decision of Synod is overturned, 
and C D hung up as a suspended member, 


until the next meeting of Assembly. Here 


give valid reasons, he does not thereby pre- 
judice his case, for the new trial before the 


| again the,appeal is tried, and the Assembly 


lish naval officer, who had just returned 


réfuse to sustain the appeal of A B. Now, 
at last, the troubles of C D are ended, and 
he is restored to the Church, not because 
there is any more potency in the decision 
of the Assembly, than in those of the Syndd 
or Presbytery; but because A B, nor any 
other person, has any longer the right to 
use those all-powerful words, appeal.” 
If you, Messrs. Editors, or your readers, 
have never heard these opinions advanced 
in an ecclesiastical court, you may think the 
above is a caricature. But I assure you 
that both ministers and ruling elders advo- 
cated the above doctrine,-that an appellant 
who had been sustained in his appeal, and _ 
restored to the Church, became again a 
suspended member, whenever some person 
gave notice ofan appeal. And they referred 
to our Book as teaching such doctrine. 
Let us turn to it, in Sec. iii, of appeals. 
‘‘The necessary operation of an appeal is 
to suspend all further proceedings on the 
ground of the sentence appealed from.’’ 
This was quoted as their authority. But I 
can discover no authority for such doctrine 
here. The notice of appeal ‘suspends all 
JSurther proceeding,” emanating from ‘the 
sentence appealed from,’”’ but does not an- 
nul and make void the sentence itself, and 
the proceedings had and concluded, prior to 
the notice of appeal. Our Book suspends 
‘call further proceedings,” after notice of 
appeal, and to this no one objects. But 
these advocates were for suspending all 
proceedings previous to the notice of ap- 
peal. 

This is making “the necessary operation 
of an appeal” to operate in a different di- 
rection from what the framers of our Book 
intended. They Intended it only to operate 
on the future, but here the rule is reversed, 


| What is most surprising is the immense 


and they “suspend all past proceedings.’’ 
The decision of a court sustaining an appeal, 
carries with it, as a necessary consequence, 


the restoration of the appellant to his origi- | 


nal status of good standing. The decision 
and restoration are fixed facts, before notice 
of appeal can be given, and have no “fur- 
ther proceedings’ to be arrested by the 
notice. And whether the notice of appeal 
is given in ten minutes, or in ten days 
after the decision is made, it cannot, in the 
nature of things, and does not, by our 
Book, have a retrospective effect, and re- 


verse the judicial decision, or impair the [ 


rights which a party has been fully awarded 
under it. Our Book is explicit on this 
point. It says, “No judicial decision of a 
judicatory shall be reversed, unless it be 
regularly brought up by appeal or com- 
plaint.”” Here the doctrine is taught, that 
a solemn judicial decision can only be re- 
versed on appeal or complaint, by a higher 
court, and certainly condemns the new doc- 
trine that a mere notice of appeal, by an 
individual, can reverse such decision. 

If it is asked, what is meant in our Book 
by suspending all further proceedings, if it 
does not apply to the case before us, I 
answer, there are many cases when the no- 
tice of appeal does suspend all further pro- 
ceedings. For instance, when a Presbytery 
determines to divide a church, and appoints 
&@ committee to organize a new church, 
here a notice of appeal, or complaint, would 
arrest further proceedings, and prevent the 
organization. Many such cases might be 
mentioned, where this provision of our 
Book was intended to operate, but no argu- 
ment can be drawn from it to suspend a 
restored member, by any rule of 

Strict ConsTRUCTION. 


SYRIA. 


_ A letter from Mount Lebanon, of the 
Ist ult. says:—‘ The Commissioners of the 
Kuropean Powers have taken their depar- 
ture from Beirut to Damascus, where they 
are to meet Fuad Pasha, and try to settle 
the long-pending question of the indemni- 
ties for the unfortunate Christians of that 
city. ‘The Commissioners fix the *amount 
that should be paid at 150,000,000 piastres, 
taking the current coins at present Beirut 
rates, viz: the silver medjidie at 213, the 
Turkish lire at 112, the Napoleon at 96, 
and the. sovereign at 123. But Fuad Pasha 
has positively declined sanctioning a larger 
sum for this purpose than 45,000,000, and, 
therefore, a meeting to look into the affair 
is requisite. I have reason to know that 
on this question, if on no other, the five 
representatives of England, France, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, are of one mind, 
and that they one and all regard the 150,- 
000,000 as the very smallest amount that 
could, with any show of justice, be offered 
the Damascenes. In point of fact, this 
sum is less than that calculated even by 
the Moslems of Syria, as having been lost 
by the Christian population of Damascus 
during the terrible days of the massacre; 
and I cannot help thinking, that in trying 
to lower the sum total by more than two- 
thirds his Excellency has committed a 
grave mistake, which will not increase the 
love of his government among the nations 
of Europe. I saw, two days ago, an Eng- 


from Damascus, where he had been spend- 
ing some days, and he told me that, with 
the single exception of the Christian quar- 
ter having been cleared of the ruins and 
rubbish which encumbered the ground last 
year, not a single thing has been done to- 
wards restoring either houses, shops, church- 
es, or any other buildings. Of the fifteen 
thousand Christians who formerly inhabi- 
ted this part of the town, there are, per- 
haps, not more than a couple of thousand 
who could be mustered in the whole city; 
the rest are scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. 

«I mentioned in my last that Daoud 
Pasha had divided the Lebanon into six 
sub-governorships, over each of which a 
mudir, or sub-governor, has been placed. 
Of these six mudirs, five have been selected 
from among the noble Christian families 
of the Mountain, only one having been 
selected from the Druses, and this for a 
district where the Druses are much more 
numerous than any other sect. When we 
consider that until the late civil war the 
Druse feudal chiefs, or Moocalayies, ruled 
over very nearly the half of Lebanon, it 
will be seen that the fall of their sect in 
political importance has been very consid- 
erable. But even this measure does not 
suit the Christians, who, in the district 
over which a Druse mudir has been placed, 
are getting up petitions, and vapouring 
about the injustice of Christians being 
ruled by Druses, although the head of the 
whole local government, Daoud Pasha, is 
himself a Christian, and himself made the 
nomination. 

‘¢ Trade is reviving but slowly in Beirut, 
although there bas been certainly an im- 


absent person by laying your hand on his 


ence, a letter, or other document, by each 


-Brigadier-Generals of the Army of the 


ast been established, and has bi 


provement during the past few weeks. | 


amount of traffic which appears to be al- 
ways moving towards and from Damascus, 
notwithstanding the ruined state of that 
town. The laden mules which pass and 
repass day by day, and hour by hour, to 
and fro on the new road, may be counted 
by hundreds, rather than by tens. The 
carriage-way is now quite finished over the 
Lebanon to Zahblie, and a light post-car- 
riage runs every day with passengers from 
Beirut to the latter town. A strong divi- 
sion of Admiral Mundy’s squadron is still 
at Beirut, but both liners and frigates come 
and go almost daily to and from the various 
towns on the coast. The ships which are 
on the Syrian station are the Hannibal, 
91, (flag-ship;) Mars, 91; Algiers, 90; 
Cesar, 91; Amphion, 36; and Lapwing, 
4,” — Galignani’s Messenger. 


I SHALL BE SATISFIED. 


Not here! not here! not where the sparkling waters 
Fade into mocking sands as we draw near; 
Where in the wilderness each footstep falters— 
I shall be satisfied—but O! not here. 


Not here! where every dream of bliss deceives us, 
Where the worn spirit never gains its goal; 

Where, haunted ever by the thoughts that grieve us, 
Across us floods of bitter memory roll. 


There isa land where every pulse is thrilling 
With rapture earth’s sojourners may not know, 
Where Heaven’s repose the weary heart is stilling, 
And peacefully life's time-tossed currents flow. 


Far out of sight, while yet the flesh infolds us, 
Lies the fair country where our hearts abide, 
And of its bliss is naught more wondrous told us, 
Than these few words, “I shall be satisfied.” 


Satisfied! satisfied! the spirit’s yearning 
For sweet companionship with kindred minds— 
The qlent love that here meets no returning— 
The inspiration which no language finds— 


Shall they be satisfied? the soul’s vague longings— 
‘ The aching void which nothing earthly fills? 
O! what desires upon my soul are thronging, . 
As I look upward to the heavenly hills. 


Thither my weak and weary steps are tending— 
Saviour and Lord! with Thy frail child abide! 
Guide me toward home, where all my wanderings 

ending, 
I then shall see Thee, and “be satisfied.” 
— Congregationalist, 


Rev. Dr. SPRAGUE’S AUTOGRAPHS. 


Among all the attractions of this good 
old Dutch town (Albany,) including the 
Capitol, the State Library, the Agricultural 
Hall, the Dudley Observatory, and the ma- 
chinery by which the politics of the State 
are worked, there is nothing to be com- 
pared, in point of interest, with the collec- 
tion of autographs belonging to the Rev. 
Dr. Sprague, the distinguished Presbyterian 
minister. In extent it is not equalled by 
any in this country,-and in some of its fea- 
tures of peculiar richness it is without a 
rival in the world. The Rev. Dr. Rafiles, 
of Liverpool, England, has a collection that 
fairly challenges comparison with it, and 
he told me, when showing me his treasures, 
that there were two objects of interest 
which he wished to visit America to see— 
Niagara Falls and Dr. Sprague’s autographs. 
And whether a man has any curiosity to 
be gratified in this line or not, he cannot 
begin to look over these literary remains 
without being excited and gratified far be- 
yond his expectations. I had long been 
familiar with the fact that Dr. Sprague 
had made a vast collection of original 
manuscripts, but, never, until this evening, 
had I cast an eye over them. And as the 
good doctor opened the successive volames, 
and the veritable hand-writing in letters, 
orations, sermons, official papers, &c. lay 
before me, I confess that a feeling of awe 
and reverence unexpectedly came upon me, 
as if suddenly I had found myself in the 
company of uncounted thousands’ of the 
most illustrious men, whose very names 
have a charm for the ears of mankind. 
When Professor Bush first embraced the 
modern mystery of Mesmerism, he explained 
to me one day the principle on which you 
can read the character of an unknown and 


handwriting. «You see,” said the gentle, 
credulous, learned Professor, ‘you see that 
from the soul of every person there are 
constantly proceeding spheres which are 
rolling around him, and these spheres also 
proceed from every thing on which his 
mind has been impressed. Any one in the 
mesmeric state passing his hands over the 
writing of another, the spheres of the wri- 
ter come into harmonious revolution with 
the spheres of the other, and he is at once 
as familiar with the character of the writer 
as if he had his soul within hisown. You 
understand?” asked the Professor. «O 
yes,” I said, ‘‘it is just as clear as mud.” 
But verily, when I[ laid my eyes, not my 
hands, on the actual words that dropped 
from the pen of Bunyan in Bedford Jail; 
and by way of contrast, those of Volney and 
Voltaire, and on the long line of glorious 
old authors, philosophers, poets, and histo- 
rians, whose names have been familiar from 
childhood; of kings, and queens, and 
princes, and statesmen, and heroes, the 
catalogue of whom would make a volume, 
I fancied that the form and pressure of the 
penmanship revealed somewhat of the stamp 
of mind that was here transferred to paper; 
for these are not merely the sign manual of 
the writers. Here are successive volumes 
of original manuscripts by distinguished 
authors, the copy from which the works 
were printed that have been the admiration 
or instruction of the world. __ | 
The richest department of this rare gal- 
lery is that which illustrates American his- 
tory. In one-large volume is an original 
letter, or paper, from each one of the illus- 
trious body of men who framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States! Another vol- 
ume embalms a similar memorial of each 
one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence! And another, more valu- 
able, because far more difficult to obtain, 
and because it is the only one, and doubt- 
less always will be the only one, in exist- 


one of the eighty-four Major-Generals and 


American Revolution—from the immortal 
name of Washington down to the father of 
traitors, Benedict Arnold. And with these 
are preserved the original correspondence 
between Arnold and poor Andre; the well- 
known letters signed Gustavus and John 
Anderson, startle you when you come upon 
them, as if you were in the secret of trea- 
son. And when the governmenfchas at 
| its 
peaceful and blessed course, here are vol- 
umes that include original letters of every 
President, and every Head of Department, 
and every Foreign Minister, and every 
prominent Senator and Statesman down to 


given unto her. Not a tear was shed—save 
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| OLD AGE UNKNOWN IN ETERNITY 


Let us contemplate old age as unknown 
in eternity. There is maturity in heaven, 
but no infirmity. The old man leaves his 
staff at the gate, and the transforming 
crown is put on as he enters in. The per- 
fection of holiness, inalienable and progree- 
sive, is the endowment of human nature in 
the skies. 

What joy fills the soul of the aged saint 
as the glories of the eternal world burst 
upon him, amid the hallelujahs ‘of angels! 
‘¢ Death came in by sio, and sin goeth out 
by death.”” Every imperfection bas passed 
away, like shadows in the light of a zenith 
sun. 

No want of interest in surrounding scenes 
will liken him again to old age. With 
ardour, mightier than of earthly youth, his 
soul is wrapt in its new service, and glows 
with the intensity of immortal praise. 

The loss of friends is well supplied in the 
‘innumerable throng.” The spirits of the 
just, who were united in the ties of friend- 
ship on earth, are “made perfect” in a fel- 
lowship that knows no fear of separation. 
And Jesus, who is himself the heaven of 
love, will sustain relations of the tenderest, 
divinest friendship, eternal as his sceptre, 
to all the adoring host. 4 

No failure of memory will ever again 
harass the spirit, which here below was 
subject to the pains and perplexities of for- 
getfulness. The quickened powers, like 
ethereal messengers, will recall the bless- 
ings of Providence and redemption, in the 
light of new and wonderful disclosures of 
Divine wisdom and goodness. ; 

The bodies of the saints in heaven will 
no more be wrinkled by age or care. The 
resurrection-body will be one of incorrup- 
tion, of power, like that of Christ upon his | 
throne. Nodecrepitude will mar the image 
of its transfiguration; nor will death, or 
any of the ills of earth, be known in the 
celestial habitations. | 

The redeemed will be the perfection of 
sepse and spirit. They will shine with 
beams of resplendent and glorifying ra- 
diance; reflecting, but never losing, the 
light which makes their heaven imwortal. 
— Van Rensselaer. 


DEATH-BED PREACHING. 


A few Sabbaths since we gathered with 
a company of mourning friends in the 
chamber of a young man who was waiting 
in the land of Beulah to be summoned over 
to the eternal city. Beside the bed were 
placed the memorials of a Saviour’s love; 
for the last act of the dying man was to 
commemorate his dying Redeemer. Over 
him bent his young wife, moistening the 
lips that were already whitening at the 
touch of death; a devoted mother sat by, 
watching the departure of a life which in 
mingled joy and suffering had once been 


tears of grateful rapture. The scene was 
too full of holy inspirations to admit of 
gloom; so, at the request of the triumphant 
saint before us, we all joined in singing— 
« Joyfully, joyfully, onward I move, 

Bound to the land of bright spirits above.” 
The scene was glorious beyond description ; 
and as we looked at the soul-kindling spec- 
tacle before us, we said to ourselves, Where 
is the pulpit in this land that has preached 
more impressively to-day than this dying- 
bed? 

‘«¢ This is the best pulpit that ever I was 
in,” said Halyburton, (page of St. An-. 
drew’s University;) ‘*1 am laid on this bed 
for this very end that I may commend my 
Lord.” The dying scholar was right. 
The discourses which he preached in the 
chapel of St. Andrews are now well-nigh 1 
forgotten; but the savoury discourses that 
fell from his lips during the last month of 
his holy life will live until the last child of 
God shall go down to the dark river. Let 
him who would learn how the sting of 
death may be plucked away, and how a 
‘¢frail mortal may shake hands with the 
king of terrors,” read the closing chapters 
of the Memoir of Thomas Halyburton. 
What a spirit must the. man have pos- 
sessed who could record .the loss of a 
favourite son in such words as these! 

«¢ March 23,1712. The Lord’s day—a 
day to be remembered by me. QO! my 
soul, never forget what this day I reached. 
My soul had smiles that almost wasted 
nature. My kind colleague and I prayed 
alternately; 0, such a sweet day! About 
half an hour after the Sabbath, my child, 
after a sharp conflict, slept pleasantly in 
Jesus, to whom pleasantly he was so often 
given.” 

To his wife, who stood weeping by his 
bedside, he once said, ‘“‘ My sweet bird, are 
you there? I am no more thine. I[ am 
the Lord’s. On the day I took you by the 
hand, I wist not how I could ever get my 
heart off you again; but now I have got it 
done. Do not weep; let us exalt his name 
together. We shall be in the same family- 
in heaven; but you must even stay awhile 
behind and take care of God’s bairns.”” At 
another time he remarked to her, after a 
night of agonizing pain, “‘ Jesus came to 
me in the third watch of the night, walk- 
ing upon the waters, and he said to me, 
‘I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end, I have the keys of hell and 
of death.’ He stilled the tempest in my 
soul, and lo! there was a sweet calm.” To 
his aged church-elder he remarked, ‘‘ James, 
ye are an old mon, and I am dyin’; yet the 
child is going to die an hundred years old. 
I am like a shock of corn fully ripe. I 
have ripened fast under the bright Sun 
of Righteousness, and I have had brave 
showers.” | 

The death-beds of God’s heroes have dis- 
played many a sublime exhibition of serene 
courage, but we never met a more calm 
confronting of the king of terrors than is 
revealed in the following passage am 
not acting as a fool,” said he to his physi- 
cian, ‘but I have weighed eternity during 
the last night. I have looked on death as 
stripped of all things pleasant to nature: I 
have considered the spade and the grave, 
and every circumstance in it that is terrible 
to nature; and under the view of all these, 
I found that in the way of God which gave 
me satisfaction—not merely satisfaction, but 
a heart-engaging power that makes me re- 
joice.” 

So fearful was he that he might recover, 
that he exclaimed, ‘‘Come, sweet Lord 
Jesus, receive this spirit fluttering in my 
breast, like a bird to be out of a snare! 
Ah! I am like to be shipwrecked into health. 
again! I am afraid of it, and I tremble at 
this. I was in hopes to be at the end of 
my journey, but now I am detained with a 
cross wind.” 


our own times.— Cor. N. Y. Observer. 


| welcome. 


be he reached that journey’s end. The 
.breezes of heaven fanned him sa he passed 
over the river. Just before he died, he 
said, “I am thinking of the pleasant spot 
on earth that I will get tolie in, beside Mr. 
Rutherford and Principal Anderson. I 
will come in as the little one among them, 
and I will get my little George in my band, 
and O! we will be a group of bonnie dust.” 
During the last six hours, his voice n 
failed him. The death-bed pulpit was 
growing silent. He could only ejaculate 
occasionally to those beside him, « Pray— 
pray—pray!”’ But his angelic face was 
eloquent, and when he could not speak, he 
‘gently clapped his hands in triumph. So 
departed the holy Halyburton; and on all 
the face of our earth, the ministering angels 
of God beheld, that day, no other scene that. 
was more like the heaven which they had 
left.—Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler. 


VINCENT FERRARA. 


A WHITEFIELD IN THE DARK AGES. 


It was near the close of the year 1898, 
and at the age of forty-two years, that Vin- 
cent gave himself up fully to the work in 
which all the feelings of his heart were so 
strongly enlisted. Spurning as unworthy 
bribes all the dignities and honours that 
invited his ambition and were within his 
reach, he set forth upon his mission with 
zeal that permitted no intermission of his 
labours, and scarcely the rest of a single 
day, until the close of his wondrous life. 
Almost every portion of the Christian world 
was the scene of his labours, and the most 
surprising accounts are given of the effects 
of his eloquence. His fame spread from 
land to land, and princes and were 
alike anxious to hear,a man who conjoined 
to all his other qualities the reputation of a 
saint. Wherever he went, invitations -met 
him from abroad to visit distant cities and 
villages; nor was the desire to hear him 
gratified by a single visit. His longest . 
abode in any place was usually but a few 
weeks, and when his work seemed completed | 
in one city or neighbourhood, he hastened 
to another. From Arragon, bis native 
country, he went to Barcelona, thence to 
Southern France, in the regions of Savoy 
and Dauphiny, then to Switzerland, Geneva, 
and Lorraine, the Duke of Burgundy in- 
viting him to his territories; the King of 
England besought him to visit his kingdom, 
and sent a vessel to bear him across the 
straits. Not in London only, but in various 
parts of the kingdom, as well as in Scotland 
and Ireland, he gathered wondering throngs 
to listen to his words. The closing labours 
of his life had northern France, the regions 
of Normandy and Brittany, for their field of 
successful effort. At the time of his death 
there was not a voice in Christendom that 
had been listened to by so many thousands— 
we might safely say millions—as his own. 
His career has no parallel in these latter 
ages, unless in the course of Peter the Her- 
mit, or our own Whitefield. His language 
shows how deeply he felt for the erring, 
and how readily he traced the evil to ite . 
true cause in the areas carruption and 
neglect of the clergy. ‘The principal 
source of these errors, so far as I can dis- 
cover, is in the profound ignorance and lack 
of religious instruction which prevail. Many 
of the people of this country,” he writes 
more than t years the ve neither 
seen nor any other than 
such of Vaudois as have visited them twice 
each year. I blush and tremble to think 
of the fearful account which these ecclesias- 
tical superiors will have to render to the — 
Chief Shepherd, when they neglect their 
sacred duty of seeking out and instructing | 
the poor. Some of them are at careless 
ease in their splendid palaces or well-fur- 
nished houses; others will only labour in 
large cities, leaving the poor of the flock, 
for whom the Saviour’s blood was shed, to 
yacared for. For the want of a faith- 
ul ministry that will break to the people 
the bread of life, they are forgotten and ne- 
glected; they live in error and die in sin. 
Never was it more true than now that the 
harvest is great and the labourers are few. 
My constant prayer is, that the Lord of the 
harvest will send forth Himself labourers 
into his harvest.” 

Sometimes he was summoned to visit 
places which had been abandoned, or where 
the viges of the priesthood had been such 
that the people had rejected them as tyrants 
and impostors. Such invitations were never 
refused, and the men who saw the wolf only 
in their former pastors, recognised in Vin- 
cent a shepherd who cared for their souls. 
Some of his explorations revealed a degree 
of heathenism and ignorance prevalent which 
seems strange even in that gge of culmi- 
nating corruption of the Roman church. 
In the Diocese of Lausanne, he finds still 
prevalent what he does not hesitate to call 
by the name of paganism. In the region to 
the north of this, lying between France and 
Germany, were those who publicly professed 
to worship the sun, and addressed their 
prayers to this luminary. But the zeal of 
this apostle of the truth, as he held it, 
shrunk from contact with no superstition or 
error, and never turned back from fear of 
the people, however rude or fierce, whom it: 
was in his power to benefit. “The Lord,” 
said he, “is my strength, and in his help I 
put my trust.” 

From Flanders his labours were extended ~ 
through the north of France. The King of 
England met him at Caen, and urged him 
to visit Normandy. Here he toiled till his 
strength failed. He felt the grasp of dis- 
ease upon him in the city of Vannes, and _ 
determined to seek his native sir in the 
hope ofa restoration to health. He set out — 
for Valentia, but his sickness increased. He 
was worn out by his long and exhausting - 
labours, and was compelled to turn back to 
the city he had left. As he again ap- 
proached the walls, he was met by a glad 
Great and small, rich and poor, 
the youthful and the aged, hastened forth, 
enthusiastic with joy at his return, and from 
many lips burst forth the shout, “ Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” — 
But the chime of bells, loud 
of popular joy, fell upon a dying ear. 
he ins awelling where had for- 
merly abode, he said to those who gathered 
around him, congratulating themselves upon 
his return, that he had come back to their 
city, not to continue his ministry, bat to 
find a grave. They soon found it was but 
too true, and tears took the place of smiles. 

And thus,-at the age of fifty-six years, 
on the fifth day of April, 1419, his spirit 
passed from earth.— Presbyterian 


THE VALUE OF FAMILY PRAYER. 
Miltop’s declension from orthodoxy may 
be traced to his omission of public and 
family worship. Even Dr. Johnson ‘seems 
to infer this, when he tells us that, “in the 
distribution of his (Milton’s) hours, there 
is no hour of prayer, either solitary or with 
his household. Omitting prayers, 
he omitted all.” May we not connect this 
with Milton’s change from orthodoxy to. 


On the morning of the 23d of Septem- 
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Published Chestnut sweet, 
Broapwar, New York. 


5 
APHANESGIVING PROCLAMATION 
of the Governor of Pennsylvania. 
_ Whereas, Every good gift is from shove, 
Feber ete Andrew @. Curtin, Gover- 


wok OF he*Gommonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
mmon- 


do id to! the people of this 
of solemn iving to God, for 
ered and watered our 
@nd blessed the labours of 'the 
baridman;and crowned the year with His 
ip, the inoreage of. ground and 
athering in of the fruite thereof, so that 
out barns are filled with plenty; and for hav- 
inj favoursbly on this Commonwealth, 
and’ strengthened the bare of her gates, and 
bleased.tise ebildren withio her, and made men: 
) be.of one,mind, and preserved peace in her 


t.den 
nnd ‘the. brave and loyal men now battling 
is - field for her life, may have their arms 
strong, and their blows heavy, and may 

be shielded by His divine power, and that He 
will mercifully still the outrage of perverse, 
violent, unruly, rebellious people, and 
. make them clean hearts, and renew a right 
spirit within them, aod give them grace that 
they may see the error of their ways, and 
bring forth fruits meet for, repentance, and 
hereafter, in all godliness and honesty, obedi- 
ently walk in His Holy Commandments, and 
in sabmission to the just and manifest author- 
. ity of the Republic, so that we, leading a quiet 
and peace life, may continually offer unto 
Him odr-secrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 

Given under my hend, and the great seal of 
the State, at Harrisburg, this sixteenth day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
olght hundred and sixty-one, and of the Com- 

Wealth the eighty-s 
A. G. Curtin. 


the Governor: 
Eu Suurer, Secretary of Commonwealth. 
bite’ 


Cuzaxs.—The Stated Clerks 
of, Presbyteries, who have not received 
blanks for their returns to the next General 
Assembly; can be supplied by applying to 
Petée Walker, No: 821 Chestnut street, 
Ptiiledsiphia, who will attend to the duties 
of Pr. Leyburn in his absence. 


"CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. — Bishop Scott, 


of the Methodist Church, in a sermon pub- ' 


lished in a late number of the Zion’s 
Herald, gives usa definition of Christian 
perfection, by telling us, in a series of ne- 
gatives,, what it is. not, and then in one 
positive .etetement what it is. * First. It 
not)the perfection of God.”” Second. It 
the perfection of angels.” Third. 
not the perfection of man in his 
primitive state of holiness before God.” 
Fourth. It “is not the perfection of Old 
Testament saints, except in principle.” 
Having thus reduced it to its lowest terms, 
he states positively that «Christian perfec- 
tion is that perfection to which a Christian 
‘mayiattzin, if God permit.” If the art of 
defining consists in seeming to say some- 
thing, aud saying really nothing, the Bish- 
op isa rare master of that difficult art. 


THE INDEPENDENT.—Our New York 
cotitemporary, the Independent, in a refer- 
to ourselves, says, «‘Kiven rocks are 
said to grow'a little in a great while; 
hag our venerable Old-school contempo- 
rary.”, Of course, we should consider this 
as complimentary, if we could only apprehend 
ita point... Rocks are emblematic of stability, 
and.pvea their slow growth must impart to. 
them additional stability. They are noted, 
aleo;» for standing . fast, however impetu- 
ously assailed, and being undisturbed amidst 
the froth and foam thrown against them. 
Certainly, a very complimentary compari- 

son. Can we return it in kind? Growth 
" is not confined to rocks. The fungus grows, 
and @0 does the poisonous vine; but we will 
not be invidious. The Independent grows, 
not, we hope, in influence; certainly not in 
orthodoxy, or wisdom, or prudence, but in 
a somewhat opposite direction. Recently, 
it informed its readers that the ruling pow- 
_ers*in Washington were making ready to 
suécumb to the rebellion, by recognizing 
the Southern Confederacy. The New York 
Tribune significantly says, ‘The article in 
the Independent is regarded in high quar- 
ters as a charge of treason agaiast the gov- 
ernment.” We hope our contemporary will 
take warning, and grow a little more cau- 
tious and truthful, So much for growth. 

TuoveuTs.—tTired of life, and afraid of 
death, is. the sad condition of many who 
have misapplied their lives, and studiously 
dismissed the thouyht of death. 

To do good, and to be good, is better far 
than to be famous: 

Near-sighted sinners, in choosing glasses 
to aid their vision, select the microscope 
which magnifies the atoms of earth, instead 
of; the telescope, which brings heavenly 
things near. 

Swine are satisfied, according to their 
nature, in spending their lives between eat- 
ing and sleeping; it would be well for men 
to adopt’a higher rule. 

Thies is. the way, says God, pointing to 
the narrow way; this is the way, says the 
deyil, pointing to the broad way;—if we 
jadge from their choice, most men believe 
in the devil, rather than in God. 


— 


REV. D. MAGILL. 


N another column of our paper is to be 
found a notice of the acceptance of the 
resignation of the Rev. David Magill, of 
the First Charch,: Boston. Duriog the 
pastorate of the Rev. gentleman in that 
city} he has been called upon to endure 
such labours, both mental and physical, as 
only great moral courage, and devotion to 
the cause he had espoused, could sustain. 
Having, by his own request, been released 
from the charge of this church, Mr. Magill 
has every reason to feel that he has accom- 
_ plished therein a work which, considering 
the elements of which that congregation is 
composed; and the unsympathizing surround- 
ings of the Unitarian community of Boston, 
few mea would have undertaken, and still 
less accomplished. The most cordial and 
unsnimous feeling was expressed in the reso- 
lutions tendered to Mr. Magill by the Ses- 
sion, on his parting, and which we published 
a few weekssince. Mr. Magill is now absent 
on a short. visit to his friends in Europe. 
Our best wishes for his future happiness 
and successful misiStrations follow him. 
May the God who has sustained him be a 
lamp unto his path, and his portion for 
ever... We'copy from the Banner of Ulster, 
October 22, the following notice: 
‘‘Rev..Mr. or Boston.—This 
reveread geatleman addressed the congrega- 
tion meeting in Great George’s street, on 
Sabbath morning, and then a large open-air 
meeting in one of the sheds on the Quay, at 
three o'clock, and also preached at Berry 
Street Chiirch in the evening, with great 


acceptance and power.” 
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, the pro- 


h he 
ost; by Governors of other States, 
ealling upon their people to anite in the 
snare grateful aod appropriate service. Go- 
vernor Curtin hus given, with uousual ful- 
ness and felicity, the various reasons which 
should move the hearts uf the people in 
Pennsylvania to devout gratitude to Al- 


in whic 


mighty God; and we do not intend to add 


any words of our own to this invocation to 


4 thanksgiving from the Chief Magistrate of 


the State. We take the liberty, however, 

of making a few remarks upon the fitness 

of the duty enjoined, at the present time. 
It has seemed’ to some that a time of 


| civil war, such as now rages in this land, 


if no season for a special Thanksgiving to 

God. They profess to be ready for a day 

of Humiliation, as much more appropriate 

to the sad end evil times upon which we 

have fallen, than a service which implies 

gladness and thankfulness of heart. We 

a¢knowledye the duty of national humilia- 

tion, especially uoder such judgments of 
God as now rest upon this nation, and we 

have looked with great satisfaction at the 

spectacle of this people, bowing at the word 

of their chief ruler, before the God, against 

whom they have so long ard so terribly 

sinned. But the performance of one duty 

never should interfere with the performance 

of another. «These things ought ye to 

have done, and not to leave the other un- 

done,” is the rule to be applied to all 

duties, great or small, immediate or remote. . 
It was our duty to bumble ourselves before 

God, and we believe that this duty was per- 
formed with as large a share of sincerity 

and feeling as ever marked the devotion of 
a nation; it is now our duty to give thanks 

to God for many mercies and blessings; 

let this be done as sincerely and truly, and 

with the same devout recognition of the 

hand of God. 

But there are special reasons, as we 
think, why the day of Thanksgiving, io this 
year, should be observed with scrupulous 
care, and sincere gladness. Designed chief- 
ly to be an expression of our gratitude to 
God for abundant harvests, it ought always 
to be observed. But there is a value in 
these harvests to us at this time, which 
should not go unnoticed. We not only find 
ourselves able to feed our armies and our 
people, but to feed other nations to such an 
extent, as to make them willing and anxious 
to be at peace with us. It is impossible 
for us to estimate the political value of the 
produce of our fertile fields, in the present 
hour of national peril. It is equal, at 
least, to its commercial value—but unlike 
it, it cannot be set forth in figures, and 
enter.into the columns of mercantile statis- 
tics. Yet it is real, and of immense impor- 
tance to us in the critical state of our coun- 
try’s interests. What complications might 
have ensued, had we not the nations of the 
old world standing at our doors for bread, 
we cannot imagine. But the bare possi- 
bility of contending at once with enemies 
at howe and abroad, and our happy deliver- 
ance from the fear of this, should add to 
our gratitude, as we thank God for the 
overflowing granaries which enable us to 
command peace abroad. 

There is another reason for special 
thanksgiving to God on the part of the 
people of the Northern States, which ought 
not to be overlooked. It is that they have 
been kept free from the ravages and mise- 
ries of war in their borders. Nota foot of 
a hostile soldier presses their soil to-day. 
How much this means, and how much they 
are delivered from thereby, they can learn 
by looking at other States, and the desola- 
tions which have come upon them and their 
people. There are no ruined towns, or fields 
from which the harvests have been hastily 
reaped by soldiers’ hands, or cities where 
life is stagnant, and the poor fed in the 
public market-house, in all the States 
which may be properly called Northern. 
These painful sights God has been pleased 
to spare us, and for this, his goodness, 
great and undeserved as it is, we should 
give him most humble and hearty thanks. 

Let us come, therefore, “into his courts 
with thanksgiving, and enter his gates 
with praise.” «Let us rejoice and be glad 
in the Lord,” and while we acknowledge his 
rod, which rests heavily upon us for our 
sins, let us praise him for innumerable and 
constant blessings, and acknowledge, with 
thankfulness, the mercies of the Lord our 
God, who has shed upon us the early and 
latter yain, and crowned the fair promise of 
spring with the lavish abundance of au- 


tumn. 


HIDDEN IN THE PAVILION OF GOD. 


‘PAIS is a time of trouble, such as the 

heart of this nation has never before 
known. There is anxiety every where, and 
sinkings of heart, as new fears are started, 
and new dangers disclosed. Some homes 
have already vacant plaves,-..which will 
never be filled again, and solicitude, so 
great as to mount sometimes to agony, dis- 
turbs the spirits and clouds the faces of 
thousands, whose dear ones are in the camp, 
or pacing the deck of the war-ship. Pro- 
perty has melted away from others, and 
the dire prospect of winter, and no work, 
stands before some. Upon all there presses 
the terrible fact that the land we love so 
well, and which we pray for so earnestly, 
is rent by civil strife, and is almost every 
day stained by the blood of some of its sons. 
It is a time of trouble. | 

Now, in this sad time, we would write 
down, and bring before the eyes, and up to 
the memory of the thousands of God’s 
children who read our pages, one utterance 
of Christian faith, containing within it, by 
implication, a clear, sweet, uplifting pro- 
mise—*‘ In the time of trouble, he shall. hide 
me in his pavilion.”” McCheyne was ac- 
customed, as he tells us, to give his people 
a promise of God “to hide in their hearts” 
—meaning thereby, as we suppose, to fix it 
in their minds, and make it the centre of 
daily recurring thought. Thus fixed with- 
in, it would become, as he had learned, a 
fountain of sweet waters, refreshing and 
comforting to the soul. We give our read- 
ers the words of faith and hope we have 
quoted, that they may hide them in their 
troubled hearts. _ 

Hidden in the pavilion of God! How 
safe must all be who are within that sacred 
enclosure. The strifes of earth never enter 
there, and the hand of violence that does 
so ruthless a work in the world, can never 
reach those whom God has hidden securely 
within. Desolations may come upon the 
fair fields of the earth, and destruction and 
ruin overtake nations, but God’s people are 
safe. Yea, if death seiZe them, and they 
are called suddenly to meet the ‘last ene- 
my,” this only removes them to a place of 
permanent security, and delivers them for ’ 
ever, even from the presence of evil. In 
the time of trouble, then, they are safe, for 
they are hidden in the pavilion of God. 

How free from painful solicitude must all 
such hidden ones be! Without, there are 
cares, and fearful forebodings concerning 
the future, and perplexities filling the 
hearts of worldlings with sadness and 


gloom; but within the sacred pavilion all 


is calmness, afd .is for ever absent, 
for care*is-@ast upon the Lord, and the 
soul feels, with constantly renewed glad- 
ness, that He eareth for im It was such 
an @pe who said, «QO, my soul, expect 
every thing from the Lord Jesus. He is 


encircling thee in his arms of love, ever 


{ watching to preserve thee from danger. 


Thou hast only to whisper, or rather 
breathe complete dependence upon Him, 
and ask Him to work for thee, by thee, 
and through thee.”” What painful solicitude 
could vex the heart of one so hidden in the 
paviljou of God? 

How calm and peaceful should all those 
be who believe that in the time of trouble 
they will be hidden in the pavilion of God. 
Let those who love the world, and follow 
after its rewards, be disturbed by its changes, 
and sorely disquieted by the misfortunes 
which come upon them; it is part of the 
lot which they have chosen, that they 
should be so vexed and disquieted. But 
let not God’s chosen ones show that there 
is fear, and unrest, and distracting vexa- 
tions among those whom he is keeping 
from strife, and sheltering from the out- 
ward blast. If they are within his pavilion, 
let them evince, by their own quietness and 
placid contenteduess, that there is calm and 
peacefulness there; and, in this ‘‘time of 
trouble,”’ when men of the world are cast- 
ing about for a refuge surer than those 
they have been driven from, let the child- 
ren of the Most High show them the true 
refuge, by showing them that ‘‘those who 
trust in God, will be kept in perfect peace,” 
and that the ‘‘secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him.” For their own sake, 
and the sake of their fellow-men, let them 
manifest unwavering faith in the goodness 
and love of their Heavenly Father, and in 
their abiding persuasion of the truth that 
they are safe, and may be at rest, because 
hidden in the pavilion of Ged. 


DR. BRECKINRIDGE. 


HE Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky, uncle of the Hon. J. C. 
Breckinridge, late candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and now an officer in the Confede- 
rate army, is one of the most loyal men in 


the Union. In a recent letter to a friend 
in Baltimore, he thus strongly expresses 
himself: 


*‘ We shall have bloody work, and a good 
deal of it; but Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, (remember that one-third of 
the ‘people of the three last named States 
are the children of Kentuckians,) will put 
out their whole military strength to repel 
this invasion, and fullow the routed rebels 
to their utmost den. If the whole of the 
balance of the loyal States can regain Vir- 
ginia, and hold Maryland and Missouri, the 
four States I have named above are a full 
match for the remaining ten Secession 
States, and if you will compare the facts 
concerning the four States now rallying 
against this atrocious invasion, with those 
of the ten most southerly Secession States, 
you will see that I speak soberly. This 
invasion of Kentucky was pure madness. 
It opens along four hundred miles the route 
for armies into the South, and it makes the 
secession of Kentucky from the Union 
surely and eternally impossible. One-third 
part of the population was- disloyal; the 
other two-thirds are as loyal as any people 
that live. This is what I have said contin- 
ually, aod though they have been fearfully 
tried, they have continually vindicated my 
judgment of them, and they will do it to 
the end. J think God will give us the 
victory, and that the national life of our 
country will be restored.” 


M. GUIZOT. 


W E once heard of an excellent Christian 

lady expressing profound thankful- 
ness to God, that her pastor, then lying a 
corpse, had been recalled to his heavenly 
home before he had been left to dishonour 
religion by any foolish or wicked act. A 
life of Christian completeness, to which a 
beautiful finish had been added, was, in her 
view, so admirable, as to call for thankful- 
ness, rather than selfish grief. The senti- 
ment, we think, will be appreciated, when 
we recall the cases which have fallen under 
our own observation, of those who, other- 
wise gocd and true, have marred the har- 
mony of their character, and deprived the 
world of a Jaudable example, by the be- 
trayal of some public infirmity or sin, 
O, that they had died earlier! 

M. Guizot, a French Protestant of the 
evangelical school, according to this theory, 
has lived too long. His fame as an author 
was enviable, and his zeal for the protection 
of a pure worship, commendable; but—he 
has lived long enough to awaken consterna- 
tion among his admirers, and exultation 
among the bigoted by writing a book, the 
principal object of which seems to be to 
advocate the doctrine of the Pope’s tempo- 
ral power. We have not yet seen his book, 
of the spirit and aim of which there can be 
no doubt, however, as the accounts of it 
which have reached us, are coincident. 
Had M. Guizot, in his expansive liberality, 
merely claimed for Romanists the same 
civil rights and liberty of worship enjoyed 
by other religious bodies, there would have 
been no complaint. This is not his aim. 
He claims for them privileges denied to 
all others. He insists that their religious 
system requires, not merely a spiritual head, 
but a temporal Prince as a rallying point, 
who shall be in no sense amenable for the 
manner in which he may exercise his power, 


involved by his administrative functions. 
In Italy, for instance, where the dominion 
of the Pope has had its local habitation, he 
should be permitted to maintain a despotism 
amidst a free people, breaking up their 
national unity, and overshadowing their 
liberties. 
well does he know what has hitherto been 
the spirit of the Papacy. He cannot be 
ignorant that the union of temporal sove- 
reignty with spiritual domination, has ren- 
dered the Popedom the most unmitigated 
tyranny which has ever cursed the world. 
He has seeu the present incumbent in the 
papal chair, acting his part as a drivelling 
and cruel despot; be has seen him calling 
upon the Roman Catholic world for money, 
to carry on a war against liberty of speech, 
of conscience, and of worship; he has seen 
him divesting himself of all humane feel- 
ings, and equipping a banditti to murder 
his own countrymen and fellow-religionists, 
for no greater crime than a love of free- 
dom; he has seen him, the willing instru- 
ment in the hands of Jesuits, proclaiming, 
the most intolerant doctrines, and manifest- 
ing his heart-felt desire for the power to 
crush out the very existence of evangelical 
religion; he has seen all the fearful results, 
particularly to Italy, of this double-headed 
sovereignty, in the enslavement of the peo- 
ple, and in their moral degradation; and 
yet M. Guizot, a professed Protestant, pleads 
for the continuance of such a monstrosity ! 
The anomalous position he has assumed, is 
rendered still more remarkable by the fact, 
that at the very moment he is enlisting his 
advocacy in behalf of the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty, those who have lived under it, 
and felt the iron of it entering into their 
souls, have boldly denounced it as an in- 
tolerable grievance. Passagia’s argumenta- 
tive remonstrance on the one hand, and 


Guizot’s feebly argumentative advocacy on 


T H 


to the nations whose best interests may be | 


M. Guizot is a historian, and | 
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the-other, appear at the game time, in proof 
that as some men emerge from darkness 
into light, others retrograde from light to 
darkness. For his own good name,and the 
interests of sogiety, Guisot has lived too | 
‘A New Paper.—The Lutheran and 
Missionary is the title of a new paper which 
has just appeared. 4s its title imports, it 
is designed to advance the interests of the 
Lutheran Church. It is neatly printed, 
and we doubt not will be ably conducted. 


- 


LETTER FROM ITALY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


October 1, 1861. 
Messrs. Editors—The General Confer- 
ences of the Evangelical Alliance have 


taken place, and already you have received 


news of them. During a month, the eyes 
of all were turned towards Geneva. Now, 
each one has returned to his fireside, and is 
preparing to put into practice the excellent: 
principles, and noble sentiments which were 
uttered in the midst of that august Assem- 
bly. Labour, also, is about to re-commence: 
with us—professors and students returning 
to Florence, to attend the course of lectures 
of a new year. The evangelists, who have 
fora time intermitted their labours, have 
returned to their post, and every thing en- 
courages the hope that the winter will be 
favourable for these Jabours. New Jabour- 
ers are about to enter into the harvest field. 

Italy, in spite of its religious poverty, 
was represented in the Alliance at Geneva. 
M. M. Meille, pastor at Turin, and Mazza- 
rella, Professor at Bologna, were our repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Meille made an excellent 
report concerning the work in Italy. Among 
the numerous resolutions adopted by the 
Conferences at Geneva, is the following, 
relating to Italy:—“This Conference has 
heard, with great interest, the reports which 
have been presented to it by the dear breth- 
ren from Italy. It desires to express its 
own thankfulness to God for the freedom 
with which the gospel is preached, and the 
Scriptures distributed in that country. It 
beseeches God so to work, that this liberty 
may not only last, but increase, and that 
his servants, working in ge spirit of fra- 
ternal union, may receive a double portion 
of his Spirit, to the end that his word may 
be free, run, and be glorified.” 

We have, indeed, need, above every thing 
of union in Italy, ‘unity with charity,” for 
the Italian Reformation will be nothing 
without this. Our people are too much 
alive to the unity by which it is constituted 
into a nation, not to experience a vivid and 
instinctive repugnance to a Protestantism 
which is fractional and divided. I do not 
wisH to say that we are on the point of 
making a tabula rasa of our differences, or 
of sacrificing our freedom of thought. No; 
but this freedom of thought is not attrac- 
tive or captivating to the Italian nation, 
except upon condition that it is exercised 
in consistency with unity. This is the 
reason why the Evangelical Alliance is the 
great need of Italy, and the Conferences at 
Geneva the best lesson for us. The princi- 
ples of the Alliance, boldly applied, will 
give us the most ready means, and certainly 
the most efficacious, to do a solid and dura- 
ble work in Italy. For myself, E propose 
that an Italian Alliance, at least one par- 
tially so, be formed in Italy. This does 
not exist, and it is a serious Adatus in our 
churches. This would be the only means 
by which to emerge from the crisis pro- 
voked six years ago, by Plymouthism, and 
to give to the work that unity in variety so 
necessary for our country. | 

The religious movement continues, how- 
ever, in the bosom of Catholicism. Since 
the famous work of Monsignor. Liverani, 
entitled, «7 Papato, l’Impero e il Regno 
d@’ Italia,”’ in which was uncovered, as in 
‘‘ La Rome des Papes,’”’ the terrible mis- 
deeds of the Pontifical Court, we have had 
an excellent pamphlet, by Padre Passaglia, 
entitled «Pro Causa Italica,’’ translated 
from the Latin for the sake of the people. 
The author assails the temporal power, but 
exalts the spiritual power of the Pope. 
The conclusion is the necessity of the sepa- 
ration of the two powers. All this is 
grounded upon profound patristic and his- 
torical knowledge. It is, indeed, a verita- 
ble treatise in theology, and yet, in spite of 
its profound erudition, it thoroughly arouses 
the people, because it is seen to be a new 
stroke at the perpetual enemy of Italy. 
The other pamphlet, less important, but 
still deserving to be mentioned, is the 
‘<Questione Religiosa’’—Platonic dialogues 
of M. Bertini, Professor in the University 
of Turin, who victoriously opposes the in- 
tolerant orthodoxy of the Roman Church, 
by demonstrating that it is a source and 
fountain of abuse. This is the link between 
facts and dogmas, and is the most difficult 
point of the whole subject. 

You may have seen in the journals, that 
in the month of August the Italian Govern- 
ment invited the theological Faculties of 
the kingdom to examine the four following 
questions: 

1. Is the temporal power a fact essential 
to the Papacy, or is it accidental, and of 
human origin? 

2. The spiritual power and religious inde- 
pendence of the Pope being guaranteed, 
may the temporal power be diminished, 
and altogether cease? 

3. In the actual condition of things, does 
not the temporal power lack any reason for 
longer continuance, and in place of being 
useful, is it not hurtful to the State and 
the Church? 

4. Ought the Holy Father to refuse to 
treat with the Italian Government, and se- 
cure, by this means, the free and unembar- 
rassed exercise of his universal ministry? 

The rumour runs that the Universities 
of Palermo and Milan, and others, have 
already given responses to the question 
proposed by the Government, viz., ‘+ Whe- 
ther these four propositions are contrary to 
the fuith?” and that their responses are in 
the negatiye—that is to say, against the 
temporal power. Since that time, the pam- 
phlet of Passaglia has appeared, and has 
furnished ample matter of reflection, and a 
support to the Faculties of theology, and 
the Bishops to whom it is dedicated. 

In the presence of this movement, what 
is the attitude of the Roman Court? The 
Journal of Rome, publishes under date of 
9th of October, a decree of the Congrega- 
tion of the Index, which condemns the 
pamphlet of Passaglia, in company with 
other pamphlets, especially that one enti- 
tled, «Le Pontife et les armes temporelles a 
la defense du spirituelle—par un Cure Pie- 
montais—in company also with some foreign 
works, especially those by Rector Ernest de 
Lasaulz, of Munich. Thus Rome, faithful 
to her programme, “changes never.” . The 
religious movement among the Catholics 
will be more and more serious. It is cer- 
tainly to be feared, that, dismayed by the 
avathemas of the ‘ Jndex,’’ some of the 
prominent ecclesiastics will imitate the ex- 
ample of those greater than themselves, of 
Vrosmini, and Montalembert, and others, 
who have made ‘submission’’—that is to 
say, have given the world the spectacle of a 
base retraction. But Galileo also was forced 
to retract before the Inquisition, and yet 
his ‘‘eppur si muove’’ has been proved to be 
true, in spite of the Church. And so it 


will be with the temporal power. Rome 


BYTHRIAN. 


reiterates with a loud voice that it is im- 
movable («drremowibile,”) but we say with 
the same confidence as the great astrono- 
mer, ‘‘eppur si muove’’—-still, it moves. 
~ As for religious liberty, it continues to 
prevail. There was some fear felt for a 
little while, occasioned by a passport of one 
of the members of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, in respect to which there were some 
formal difficulties; but M. Ricasoli has 
given opportunely declarations and guar- 
antees the most positive, that religious 
liberty shall always be respected in Italy. 
A new proof of this is furnished to us by 
the approaching erection of a Protestant 
chapel in Naples. The evangelical com- 
munity of Naples numbers seven hundred 
members of all nationalities. It has ex- 
isted now thirty-five years. Hardly had 
Naples been liberated, when Garibaldi 
granted to the church the right to build a 
temple, and also ceded the ground. Now 
they are preparing to build. The «Ital- 
ians,” we hope, will be permitted to enjoy 
the same chapel for their worship. 

In our Waldensian church, beyond the 
ordinary labour, there is nothing new. 
Some polemical pamphlets have appeared, 
and an abridged work on the history of the 
Vaudois, by the Professor of Theology, M. 
Geymonat. It is of the nature of a defence 
of our work. The literary movement is 
feeble with us. I know, from a reliable 
source, that even our small paper, La Buona 
Novella, will cease to appear at the end of 
‘the year. It is a great misfortune that we 
have not in Italy a good religious journal, 
such as you have in great numbers in Ame- 
rica. This would be one of the most pow- 
erful means of influencing the public, and 
of spreading Christian principles among all 
classes. I ought, however, to add that 
religious tracts continue to be well received, 
the sale of colporteurs being always good. 
Finally, I must say to you, that the alma- 
nac of M. De Sanetis, (/’ Amico di Casa,) 
which was taken this year to the number 
of forty thousand copies, will appear for the 
year 1862 to the number of eighty thousand 
copies. 

Your servant in Christ, 


For the Presbyterian. 


AN APPEAL FOR SICK SOLDIERS. 


This is the caption of a modest little 
pamphlet just issued, containing the Re- 
port of the Ladies’ Aid Society of Phila- 
delphia, 1861.’ The Society here named 
was formed at the commencement of the 
Southern rebellion. We desire to promote 
its efficiency, and to do this we earnestly 
recommend a perusal of their Report; it 
should warm the hearts and rouse the pa- 
triotic spirit of all to action in every loyal 
State in the Union. We hardly need say 
that the ladies engaged in this benevolent 
and eminently patriotic work are of the first 
respectability. 

The objects of this Society.—“The So- 
ciety is now employed in providing for our 
sick and wounded soldiers. Every one 
knows that the sick require numerous com- 
forts which no Government can supply.” 

The war has produced nothing which ap- 
peals with greater power to the best sympa- 
thies of the human heart than the private 
journals of the ladies who have been attend- 
ing upon our sick soldiers. We know of 
no method by which so much can be done 
for their relief at so little expense and 
trouble as through the agency here recom- 
mended. There is no town, no village, in 
which something might not he done by 
way of co-operating in this good work. 


“HeAD-QuARTERS ARMY OF THE PoToMAC, 
Wasaineron, October 21, 1861. 


‘‘The Association known as the ‘ Phila- 
delphia Ladies’ Aid,’ in behalf, and for the 
relief of the sick and wounded soldiers of 
this army, has my confidence and approval ; 
and [ commend its officers and agents to the 


O. C. 


furtherance of its efforts. 
| B. McCLetian, 
Major-Genesal U. 8. A.” 

The army of the Revolution was similarly 
cared for by the patriotic ladies of that 
period. We have a list of their names be- 
fore us, headed by Mrs. Tench Francis, 
Mrs John Mitchell, Mrs. Bache, Mrs. Sa- 
muel Caldwell, Mrs. Rush, &c., occupying 
many pages of history, the perusal of which 
inspires us with profound veneration. Gene- 
ral Washington thus addressed them in 
1781: 


“To Mrs. Francis, Mrs. CLARK- 
son, Mrs. BacuE, AND Mrs. Buarr. 


Ladies—The army ought not to regret 
their sacrifices or sufferings, when they meet 
with so flattering a reward as the sympathy 
of your sex; nor can they fear that their 
interests will be neglected, while espoused 
by advocates as powerful as they are amia- 
ble. Your most obedient, &c. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


We give the conclusion of the Report 
here for the Instruction of those who may 
not get a copy of the pamphlet. 

‘‘ Patriotic transportation companies will 
forward hospital stores gratuitously. Pack- 
ages under this arrangement, or freight 
pre-paid, may be sent to Ladies’ Aid, care 
of J. P. Rhoads, 701 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, or, on Fridays, to the Church cor- 
ner of Twelfth and Walnut streets. A list 
of contents should accompany each package. 
Money may be remitted, and letters ad- 
dressed to either of the subscribers: 

Mas. JoEL JONES, 

President Ladies’ Aid, 625 Walnut street, Philad. 
; Mrs. STEPHEN COLWELL, 
Treas’r Ladies’ Aid, N. E. cor. 11th & Arch, Phila. 

Mrs. JoHn Harris, 
Secretary Ladies’ Aid, 1106 Pine street, Philad. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AUTUMNAL MUSINGS. 


While observing gith melancholy plea- 
sure the falling foliage, with which but 
recently the groves and forests were so 
gorgeously arrayed, and which excited the 
admiration of all susceptible of the beauti- 
ful, [ am ‘once more impressed with the 
transitory nature of earth’s beauties, and 
joys, and of man’s existence. The infant 
soon becomes an active, hopeful child. In 
a few unmarked years, the bloom of mature 
youth sits upon the cheek. Not a cloud 
obscures the golden sky of hope. Far in 
the distant future, entirely beyond the 
youthful vision, sits repulsive age. But 
time stays not—its march is onward. In 
its rapid flight, the rose is brushed from 
the cheek, the eye is dimmed, the step 
falters. Is it possible age is overtaken? 
In the retrospect, how short is life! How 
small a compensation, when exchanged for 
the soul! Yet life is often stayed in its 
bud, withered in the expanding flower, or 
nipped in its bloom. 

With what joyous anticipation can the 
Christian look to that life which has no 
end. The worshippers of Mammon lay 
up their treasures here. With despairing 
hearts, they watch the hand of time, which 
will inevitably rob them of their youth, and 
treasures, and, finally, lay them in the silent 
grave, to awake in the world of despair. 

The child of God heeds not its flight. 
It is bearing him on to his untold treasures, 
‘‘where moth and rust doth not corrupt,” 
and where eternal youth sits upon every 
brow—where no tear dims the eye, no sor- 
row weighs upon the heart, and where “the 
saints of all ages in harmony meet,” sing- 
ing praises to God and the Lamb for ever, 


and for ever. H. N. L. 


War Department for necessary facilities in 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF ELIZABETH- 
TOWN AGAIN. 


Messrs. Pon % brief notice in ex- 


summary of the proceedings of the Presby- 
tery of Elizabethtown, published in the 
Presbyterian of the 19th ultimo, has in- 
volved me in a very unwelcome controversy. 
This I regret the more, because it is with a 
neighbouring brother, with whom I have 
been a co-presbyter for five years, upon the 
most friendly terms. This, also, was a spe- 
cial reason why I felt his allusion the more 
keenly. It seemed so unbrotherly, as well 
as so entirely uncalled for. A sense of 
what was in justice due to myself, aud the 
position I had taken in Presbytery and 
Assembly, however, rather than irritation 
of feeling, induced me to notice it, although 
I foresaw the probability of this controver- 
sy. It is as unnecessary, as it is contrary 
to my idea of good taste, to parade the 
name and residence of Mr. Englis so osten- 
tatiously as he has mine. He ds widely 
known, and justly respected as the efficient 
Stated Clerk of the Presbytery of Hliza- 
bethtown. His full address may be found 
in the Assembly’s Minutes. But that a 
good and able man may greatly err, is 
strikingly exemplified in the allusion re- 
ferred to above. That this allusion was, 
as I have said, unusual and uowarrantable, 
and exceeding his prerogatives as Stated 
Clerk, is not merely my own opinion, but 
also that of brethren of age and experience, 
who have expressed to me, both verbally 
and by letter, their surprise at his course, 
and their approval of my notice of it, as 


into Presbytery, endorsing the action of the 
General Assembly on the state of the coun- 
try. I utterly disclaim any disposition to 
be “unkind” in my former communication, 


I have been ‘uojust.”” That Mr. English 
is fully acquainted with his duties as Stated 
Clerk, is manifest, both from the faithful 
and able manner in which he has long per- 
formed them, and from the declaration in 
his article of last weeks that he has always 
endeavoured to give an official summary of 
Presbyterial proceedings “in the briefest 
and simplest manner possible, and without 
expressing either commendation or disap- 
proval of any action of the body, or of any 
of its members.”” Now, I appeal to all my 


intelligent man in the Church or out of it, 
whether he has not departed widely from 
this well-defined course of duty, in this con+ 
cluding seatence of his summary. ‘At the 
close of the business, and just as the Pres- 
bytery was about to adjourn, one of its 
Commissioners to the last Assembly offered 
a resolution, endorsing the action of that 
body on the subject of the state of the 
country, which, though deemed unnecessary 
and unadvisable by some, was nevertheless 
allowed to pass without elicitiog a remark.” 

Why this particular and unusual mention 
of the time the resolution was’ offered, 
and also of the mover? and why, especially, 
the assertion that it was «deemed unneces- 
sary and unadvisable by some,” and ‘ was 
allowed to pass without eliciting a re- 
mark?’ Does not every one, with the 
least: perception, see at a glance that the 
whole sentence is a concentrated reflection 
upon, and rebuke of, that presumptuous 
‘cone of the Commissioners?’ Will Mr. 
English venture to say that there was no 


no such design when writing that sen- 
tence? If so, it is certainly the most 
remarkable of all ‘‘undesigned coinci- 
dences” on record. Blunt has nothing to 
compare with it. It is as clear as noon- 
day that he did so think and design. He 
does not deny it, and his allusions to the 
several points above-mentioned, in his com- 
munication last week, fully corroborate it. 
The design is especially manifest in his 
assertion that the resolution was “deemed 
unnecessary and unadvisable by some.” 
Who said so, or voted so, in Presbytery? 
No one. What right, therefore, had the 
Stated Clerk—what part of his duty was 
it—to say soin his summary? Does any 
thing of this kind appear upon “the Min- 
utes of Presbytery,” as he intimates? 
There certainly did not when they were 
read by the Temporary Clerk at the close 
of the session; nor do any ‘facts in the 
case,’ of which Presbytery in any way 
took cognizance, warrant the conclusion. 
From neither of these sources can it be 
‘fully and entirely justified,” nor justified 
at all. 

The “insinuation” which Mr. English 
so “despises,” and the ‘‘spirit’”’ which he 
so ‘deplores,’ is nowhere to be found 
in my communication, nor ever entered my 
mind; therefore his vigorous defence of his 
loyalty and patriotism, which I suppose no 
one ever doubted, was wholly unnecessary. 
Any impartial reader of my article will see 
most clearly that the concluding paragraph, 
to which he alludes, is of a general charac- 
ter, defending my poor little resolution 
against all assailants, and denouncing trea- 
son and rebellion at large, without any in- 
dividual] allusions. I had previously fin- 
ished with Mr. English, and dismissed him, 
and think he might have been satisfied. 
Really, he is egotistical. He should take 
only what is intended for him, and leave 
the rest for whomsoever it may concern. [ 
am glad he voted right in Synod, and never 
doubted that he would; and I should be 
very sorry to have so valued a brother go 
much nearer the equator in these perilous 
times. Thus he sees that my spirit is not 
so very ‘despicable’ nor ‘deplorable’ 
after all. The Jittle, worn-out, controver- 
sial trick of carping at my composition, and 
a casual inaccuracy in grammar, (typogra- 
phical, I believe, though not sure of it; 
excuse me, Mr. Printer, if [ am wrong). 
I will pass without further notice, giving 
him all the benefit of it, with the simple 
remark that my article was very hastily 
written, and doubtless not as accurate as 
it should have been. 

What Mr. English says in reference to 
my efforts to have resolutions on the State 
of the Country introduced into Presbytery 
by others, is true. I made the proposition 
to him; and, if I recollect aright, he gave 
me an abrupt and evasive answer. I then 
spoke of it particularly to two other breth- 
ren, both of whom thought that full and 
extended resolutions ought to be passed. 
They had prepared none, but expressed the 
same hope with myself, that some one of 
the older members would move in the mat- 
ter. They did not. The time of adjourn- 
ment was drawing near. Feeling uowil- 
ling that Presbytery should seem wholly 
to ignore the fact that it was a body of 
American Presbyterians, in ‘this hour of 
our country’s peril, when every voice, as 
well as every arm, if need be, should be 
lifted in her defence, I did venture to as- 
sume the responsibility, as I said before, 
and which Mr. English seems rather sneer- 
ingly to quote, and I did exercise my right, 
as a presbyter among my peers, to offer the 
resolution even at the eleventh Hour. My 
zeal was to have on record: some’ Presbyte- 
rial ‘expression of sympathy with our na- 
tional cause, far more than to obtain an 
endorsement of the Assembly’s action; and 
had such resolutions been offered, without 


any reference to the Assembly, I would 


planation” of an allusion contained in a. 


well as of my introducing the resolution 


and I do not think that, in any particular, 


Presbyterial brethren, and, ia fact, to any 


such thought in his mind, and that he had 


| have been satisfied. My own resolution 
was hastily prepared, in am emergeacy, as 
briefest method of accomplishing this 
end. 

One other brief allusion will close this 
communication, already too long. The 
‘minute unanimously adopted” last spring, 
by the Presbytery, to which Mr. English 
refers, was adopted in compliance with my 
own request that some expression of the 
sénse of Presbytery, in referense to any 
action of the approaching Assembly, on the 
state of the country, might be given for the 
guidance of its commissioners, so deeply 
was I impressed with our responsibility io 
this matter. In the spirit expressed in 
that minute, but not feeling that I was 
absolutely conscience-bound by it, as I de- 
clared in Presbytery at the time, I went to 
the Assembly earnestly hoping, on account 


Church, that Me great agitating question 
of the day would not be introduced. After 
it was introduced, however, and had been 
fully discussed, I thought, as did many 
others who disapproved of its original in- 
troduction, that the interests of the Church 
and the country would be better promoted, 
all things considered, by passing Dr. 
Spring’s resolutions, than by rejecting 
them, or adopting any substitute; and thus 
I voted, conscientiously, and as [ trust, in 
the fear of God. Iam willing to bear the 
responsibility of that act—the odidm, or 
the encomium—whichever it may be, before 
the Presbytery, the Church, the country, 
and the world, and for the rectitude of my 
motives, I appeal to the Judge of all. 

And now, Messrs. Kditors, regretting 
that this communication is of necessity so 
personal, and so full of allusions to my 
humble self—regretting still more that 
Mr. English seems so deeply aggrieved by 
my former article—denying that I have 
accused him of any ‘ misrepresentation’’— 
or, very pointedly, of an ‘‘uncandid and 
unmanly course’—acknowledging that I 
have made all the other “charges,” since 
he calls them so, and now reiterating 
them—yet, believing that the error was 
committed thoughtlessly and in haste, and 
therefore charitably dismissing it, and en- 
tertaining no unkind or unfraternal feel- 
ings toward Mr. Koglish, I lay down the 
sword of controversy, assumed for the 
first, and, I hope, the last time, and thank 
you for the space so kindly given me in 
your columns. May they hereafter be de- 
voted to a better use. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TAKE HEED HOW YE HEAR. 


‘‘T do not think the sermon was at all 
interesting to-day,” said an outward wor- 
shipper, on returning from churctk. . «I 
had hard work to keep awake. I wish our 
minister would contrive to make his dis- 
courses a little more attractive.” 

The same idea is echoed over and over by 


every Lord’s day. Yet, if they would care- 
fully examine their own hearts, they might 
learn the reason of the exercises being 
so unprofitable. An earnest writer says: 
‘No man who keeps Christ steadfastly in 
view as ‘the minister of the true tabernacle,’ 
will ever fail to derive profit from a gospel 


The great trouble lies in. the manner in 
which the word is listened to. How few 
compose themselves to hear a sermon in the 
spirit of Cornelius and his friends! «Now, 
therefore, are we all here present before 
God, to hear all things that are commanded 
thee of God.” ; 
Too many forget that it is God’s house, 
and not a man’s, in which they are seated. 
They forget that it is by his command they 
thus statedly meet together; that it is for 
his worship, and not because it is a mere 
respectable habit. They forget it is nota 
message from man they are listening to, 
which they are at liberty to criticise, cen- 
sure, or reject at pleasure, but a message 
from the living God, who has said, “ He 
that despiseth the word, shall be destroyed.” 
A fearful sentence, indeed, for those who 
make light of his truth, as it is presented, 
by even the feeblest of his ministering ser- 
vanots. 
The harm doné by those who listen mere- 
ly to criticise, does not stop with their own 
souls. A careless remark, dropped thought- 
lessly, may dissipate the most serious im- 
pressions another heart has received. A 
young man had listened eagerly to the 
words of a plain, faithful minister, and was 
deeply convicted of sin. His companion, 
who was a professing Christian, began to 
ridicule the preacher’s style and manners, 


homeward walk. His words were like cold 
waters on a flame, quenching at once the 
kindling blaze. OQ! it is a fearful thing to 
‘¢eause to offend one of these little ones.” 
Christ says of such an one, “It were better 
for him thata mill-stone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea.” 

No one can listen rightly, who has not 
prepared his heart for it by previous prayer, 
with this very end in view. If we go to 
the sanctuary with our hearts warm with 
love for our Saviour, we shall not fail to 
reap rich spiritual fruit, which will enable 
our souls to grow in grace, and in the 


knowledge of God. EK. L. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE OBLIGATION OF GIVING. 


It is very pleasant to contemplate the 
progress of Christian benevolence—to ad- 
mire instances of enlarged and systematic 
devotion of time, talents, and property to 
the cause of Christ, multiplying around us; 
but when we come to the naked question 
of duty, we find that these are, after all, 
nothing more than the discharge of an uni- 


do not deny that the performance of duty 
in difficult and trying circumstances, re- 
quiring self-denial and sacrifice, is worthy 
of admiration; but, in the cases before us, 
is not our admiration based somewhat on 
the assumption, that those whose liberality 
we applaud have done a great deal more 
than they could have been expected to do? 
that their action was purely voluntary ?— 
that if they had not been so liberal, they 
would have incurred no blame? If this is 
so, then the inquiry, «How much shall I 
give?” or, “Shall I give any thing?” is 
not a question of duty, but of inclination. 
This is not the Scripture doctrine, but giv- 
ing is there made the subject of express 
commandment; and we are taught, that 
after we have done all, we have done only 
that which it was our duty to do. 

It may seem unnecessary thus to insist 
upon that which is so apparent—but, do 
all admit it? Do the thousands of profess- 
ing Christians who give nothing, or next 
to nothing, to Christ’s cause, believe they 
are under obligation to perform this duty ? 
Do they recognize the foundation of this 
obligation? Do they believe that the earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, 
and that they are mere stewards of that 
bounty?—mere tenants at will of that 
earth? Do they believe that while their 
farms and their merchandize are their own 
as fegards their neighbours, they are not 


of the peculiar national character of our. 


heedless hearers, in hundreds of churches, | 


sermon, and strength from a communion.” 


almost as soon as they commenced their. 


versal and most imperative obligation. We 


November 16, 1861. 


their Gwa as regards God, and that they 
cannotiayoid paying into the Lord’s trea- 
sury & suitable rent for the property which 
they o@papy, without breaking the eighth 
commasdment, and becoming obnoxious to 
the charge, have robbed me in tithes 
and offerings’? We fear that they do not 
believe this, and that they are in the habit 
of looking upon ‘‘giving to the Lord” as a 
thing which, if they do, they deserve great 
credit for; and if they do not, there is no 
blame. The inquiry, whether those church 
members who do not koow where to bestow 
their goods, or how to invest their money, 
and yet respond not to the touching appeals 
for help which come from every part of the 


gospel field, can have any real love for — 


Christ, or for the souls of men? is an inte- 
resting inquiry, but -not our present one. 
What we want to know now is, whether 
they can really have any clear idea of obli-. 
gation to return to God of that which is his. 
own. We do not say how much, or what 
proportion of one’s income should be set 
apart as belonging to God, but only that 
the principle is inculcated in the Scriptures, 
of ‘‘ honouring the Lord with the first-fruits 
of all our increase,” and of doing this «ao- 
cording as the Lord has prospered us” —a 
principle of obligation in proportion to our 
ability. If the Lord of the vineyard has 
seen fit to leave to our own sense of justice 


to determine what that proportion is, this - 


but imposes on us a higher responsibility. 
No one who reads the Scriptures, and con- 
siders his own dependence op, and indebted- 
ness to, the great Giver of all good, can 
doubt his obligation to glorify God, or that 
He has given us time, talents, reputation, 
houses, lands, money, for this very purpose. 
He has left it to us to act as we please; we 
may, if we please, live in ease, and selfish- 
ness, and covetousness, and pretend that 
we have nothing for God, because ‘it takes 
all we make to live;” or we may, even if 
not rich, practise economy and self-denial, 
and invest this duty with the beauty of a 
grateful love to Him who loves us all. 

| Crusy. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF NASSAU. 


The Committee on the ofse of Dr, Finlay 
presented the following preamble and resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted, viz. 

Whereas, Rev. J. B. Finlay, aftera fair and 
impartial trial, has been unanimously found 
guilty of disorderly conduct, 

Resolved, 1st. That he be, and is, hereby 

nded from the gospel ministry. 
esolved, 2d. That the Stated Clerk furnish» 
the Rev..J. B. Finlay, and the Clerk of the 
Presbytery of Baltabarg with a copy of the 
above decision, and publish the same in the 
Presbyterian and New York Observer. 

From the minutes of the Presbytery of Nas- 


sau, met at Roslyn, Long Island, October 8th, | 


1861. A true copy. 
J. D. Weuts, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF KASKASKIA, 


The Presbytery of Kaskaskia met, according 
to adjouroment, in Carlyle, IlKnoie, October 4, 
1861, at seven o’clock, P. M., and was o 
with a sermon by the retiring Moderator, the 
Rev. F. H. L. Laird, founded on Dan. xii. 13. 
There were four ministers and six ruling el- 
ders in attendance. D. A. Wallace was 
chosen Moderator, and F. H, L. Laird Tempo- 
rary Clerk, for the ensuing six months. 

Presbytery adopted a suitable minute, and 
resolutions, with regard to the decease of the 
late Rev. John Matthews, and ordered a copy 
of the same, with an assurance of our Chria- 
tian condolence, to be transmitted to his fam- 


ily. 

B. H. Charles tendered his resignation as 
Chairman of the Committee on Missions, 
which was accepted, and the Committee was 
reconstructed, consisting of Mesars. Temple- 
ton, Laird, and ruling elder Juhn Young. 

The report of the Commissioner to the Gene- 
ral Assembly was heard, and his diligence ap- 
proved. A communication from the Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Board of Domestic 
Missions, with regard to the wants of said 
Board, was read, and Presbytery earnest! 
recommended all our churches to take up ae 
lections for that Board on the first Sabbath of 
November. 

Presbytery reiterated the declaration made 
last spring, that they had no personal know- 
ledge of, and never did license to preach, any 
such man as one J. I, Iddings, who claims to 
have been licensed by this Presbytery in the 
fall of 1858, und to have heen dismissed as a 
licentiate, in the spring of 1860. This action 
Presbytery felt constrained to take, because it 
has come to the knowledge of Presbytery that 
said Iddings did exhibit to the Presbytery of 
Indianapolis (New-school), a forged certificate 
of licensure and dismission from the Presby- 


tery of Kaskaskia, that said Presbytery of In- 


dianapolis did ordain him; that afterwards 
they tried him on charges of common fame, 
and acquitted him, in direct opposition to the 
sworn testimony of the Stated Clerk of Kas- 
kaskia Presbytery, and others. 

The church of Galum was chosen as the 
place, and the second Thursday of April, 
1862, at two o’clock, P. M., as the time, of the 
next stated meeting. 

The Committee to correspond with our can- 
didates for the ministry made a report, which 
was adopted, and the Committee discharged, 
and another similar one was appointed, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Templeton, French, «and 
Young, with authority to recommend the can- 
didates to the Board of Education for aid, 
bie it ac be necessary to do so. 

e following supplies were appointed: 
B. H. Charles, P Sabbath at 
Ridge; W. H. Templeton, one Sabbath at 
Georgetown; F. H. L. Laird, one Sabbath at 
Mascontah; D. A. Wallace, one Sabbath at 
Lively’s Prairie and Jordan’s Grove, at dis- 
cretion. 

The Stated Clerk was directed to furnish, 
for publication, in thé Presbyterian, Presbyte- 
rian Banner, and Presbyterian Herald, a sy- 
nopsis of the doings of this Presbytery. 

resbytery adjourned, to meet at the call of 

the Moderator, during the sessions of Synod, 

in Springfield. At the adjourned meeting in 

Springfield, the Rev. James Stafford was dis- 
missed to join th® Presbytery of Rock River, 
D. A. Wattace, Stated Clerk. 


THE MASSACRES IN ERROMANGA. 


The British Standard Sydney correspon- 
dent, in writing on the lamentable murder 
of the missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, 


strongly urges the necessity of protective — 


and retributory measures: 

‘‘In illustration of the necessity of such 
a course of procedure, I may mention that 
intelligence has come to hand of another 
white man being murdered at Erromanga, 
and a report also that the savages: intend 
waiting a moon, (month,) to see if any ship 
of war comes to see about the late murder, 
and, if not, then to murder all the remain- 
ing whites on the Island. I may remark, 
that upon the receipt of the news of Gor- 
don’s murder, a deputation, consisting of 
the Rev. Mr. Cuthbertson, Rev. and vener- 
able Mr. Buzacot, Rev. J. West, Dr. Moon, 
and others, waited upon his Excellency, 
Sir John Young, to request him to send 
down a man-of-war, with power given to 
the commander to investigate into the cir- 
cumstances of the late murders, and punish 
the perpetrators. Sir John Young replied 
that he was not in a position to despatch a 
man-of-war to the’Island at once; but he 
promised the deputation to communicate 
with the Commodore of the station, then 
cruising among the islands in the Pelorus, 
who would accordingly proceed to the 


Island; but he expressed a fear that it 


could not be done immediately, as all the 
ships on the station were under orders to 
proceed for Auckland, towards the end of 
the current month. It is to be regretted 
that any delay should occur in the visit of 


a vessel of war to Erromangs, as other per- 


sons may fall victims to the bloodthirstiness 
of its benighted people.” 
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~ “ate ablavely ebgaged in. the war, the hearts. 
of our people are religiously interested in- 


MEETING IN B 


services, in behalf of our brave 


for several weeks past been in 
the various churches: of Philad 
‘under tte” atitpices’ of the 
0 movement is, to supp's | 
fn camp with religions’resding, and to 
secure for them the benests of Christian 
influenoes, and: 
in their atducie away from home. 
ofthese interesting meetings 


10th. inst. The attendance 


was §, and the proceedings through- 


\.pas“were characterized with an intelligent 


that evinced unmistakably, that 
h but a small fraction of our citizens 


the great and fioly purpose for which it is 


being prosecuted. At the appoiated hour, 
| 9 seven: o'clock, the rector, Rev. J. 


4 ft; accompanied by the Revs. J. 
M. Crowell, Dr. Alfred ‘Nevin, Dr. Cooper, 


and George H. Stuart,. Esq., entered the 


chaneel,-when the services of the evening 
were commenced by singing, and the read- 
ing of Bishop, Potter’s;beautifal war prayer 
‘by the Rav, My. .. 
ADDRESS. BY. REV. ‘MB. ORACRAFT. 
The first speaker of the evening was the 
Rev. Mr. Cracraft. .He commenced by 


é 


saying, that for the first time in the history 


of this nation we were involved in a civil 
war—the bitterest of public calamities. A 
canseless: and strocious rebellion was on 
foot, for the avowed purpose of dismember- 
ing the best government the world had ever 


. geen. But from the hearts of twenty mil- 


lions of loyal freemen the voice came up, 
This shall not be!l’’ They had determined 
that the rebellion should be crushed. We 


. wereitexorably shut up to the hornors of 


civil war, if we would achieve an honour- 


able and lasting peace. To pursue a differ-. 


ent* course—to purchase peace by conces- 
sion—could but lead to anarchy, and nothing 
better.. Peac. could only come to us hon- 
ourably, when it brought with it liberty— 
‘‘liberty throughout the Jand, to all the 
inhabitants thereof.” To this end, five 
hundred thousand men were vow in the 
field; and it was to affurd these valiant mep 
much-needed spiritual knowledge, that they 
had then and there met together. There 
were two ical questions for them to 
consider: first, did these men want such 
religious: facilities? and secondly, would 
they be given to them? This would de- 
pend somewhat upon the liberality of those 
present when the collection was taken. The 
speaker read a highly interesting extract 
from a letter published in the Protestant 
Churchman, ‘which told eloquently how ac- 
ceptably the word of God, in the form of 
tracts and Testaments, was ‘being received 
by hundreds of soldiers in the camps. ‘ 


SPEECH OF REV. DR. BAIRD. 


The next speaker was the Rev. Dr. Baird, 
just returned from the camps in and about 
Washington. He was well aware, he said, 
how natural it was for men to exaggerate, 
in“ speakiog upon a subject to which they 
were giving their whole time and attention, 
but he-would guard against this studiously. 
He ‘could, however, honestly say that the 
subject which had called them together was 
one of paramount importance. He paid 
high compliment to the authorities at 
Washington, for their readiness to give 
countenance, and encouragement to the 
work. they were prosecuting, instances in 
roof of which were narrated. There were, 

e said, in many regiments faithful chap- 


lains, who were witnessing the salutary 


fruits of their labours. There were indica- 
tions, also, that there “would soon be pro- 
tracted meetings held in some of the camps. 
Havelock Associations were being organ- 
ized in many of the regiments, pledging 
themselves, by the help of the Holy Spirit, 
to live in accordance with Bible rules. 
These facts he regarded as an index of 
what Christian efforts in the camp could 
accomplish, if promptly and liberally made. 
ADDRESS BY BEV. J. M. CROWELL. 


Mr. Crowell said that the remarks of the 
vious speaker had suggested a few 
thoughts to his mind, which he would 
briefly refer to. He was glad to see that 
one great result of our present national ca- 
lamity was, that it had developed a deeper 
Christianity in high places. The President 
and his Cabinet, and General McClellan, 
were throwing their great influence on the 
side of God and the Bible, facilitating reli- 
ious labours among the soldiers, and giving 
eir counsel and example in favour of the 


sanctity of the Sabbath. In such a state as 


this—with the soldiers sending messages to 
their friends at home, asking for Bibles—it 
would be unchristian not to send them. 

But theregwas another thought. The 
sacrifices our soldiers were now making for 
the salvation of the Republic were without 
a parallel in history, for no men had ever 
given ™P so much, to offer themselves a sa- 
crifice for their country’s good. We who 
remained at home could know but little 
about this. The reason we were allowed 
to remain in peace in Philadelphia was be- 
cause of the mighty phalanx on the banks 
of the Potomac. If, then, these noble men 
were giving to us of their carnal things, 


was it too much for the churches here to 


give them of their spiritual things? “There 
was a tremendous rebellion to be put down, 
and the spirit of the hour must be sacrifice. 
Mr. Crowell related an interesting incident 
in the life of General Havelock, in which 
the latter, on taking possession of a heathen 
temple in the Burmese war, had converted 
it into a Christian sanctuary; so he would 
fondly hope that the dark temple of’ treason 
would, ere long, be made to yield to the 
strong arm of loyalty, and furnish, at least, 
the occasion of a deeper and more wide- 
spread Christianity throughout our beloved 
country. 


SPEECH OF THE REV. DR. NEVIN. 


Dr. Nevin looked upon the present move- 
ment in this country, as the greatest in the 
history of the world. It was being enacted 
among the test people, it was bein 
on Bre and it 
being prosecuted in the grandest cause. He 
then described a recent visit he had made 
to the national capital. His observations of 
General McClellan assured him that the 
latter had the fear of God before: his eyes. 
He was evidently controlled by the noblest 


Christian sentiments, and his trust was not | 


in his own arm, but in the grace and power 
of God. The speaker’s delineation of the 
wide difference between the comforts of 
home, and the privations of the soldier, 
with his hard fare, and damp cheerless 
tent, was graphic and touching, and moved 
many of his hearers to tears. He was fol- 
lowed in an 
- ADDRESS BY MR. GEORGE H. sTUART. 
“Mr. Stuart had also just returned from 
the capital. The best of all, said he, was, 
as Wesley once said, that God was with us 
in this contest. He had visited, within the 
last few days, the camps in and around 
Washington, and he was literally over- 


 whelmed with the field which was there 


providentially opened to the Church of God 
—tot in a foreign land, but in sight of our 
own capital. There, every hill-top and valley 
was white with the tents of an army, stand- 
ing, as had already been remarked, as a 

hty phalanx between us and a powerful 
and malignant enemy. He felt assured 
that if those who heard him had witnessed, 
what he had, they would be aroused to the 
importance of the work in behalf of which 
this meeting had been called. It was a field 
of labour which reached far beyond Ball’s 
Blof, or Big Bethel, or Bull Run; it was 
the broad field of eternity itself.- Mr. Stuart 
proceeded at length with an interesting 


narrative of his observations in the camps, 


ALF OF THE’ 


ristian sympathy | 


she Obiurch of the Epiphany, 
"Fifteenth streets, on Sunday 


inued until ‘Nearly 
gabe addresses eliciting the deep- 
ton from first. to last.—Philadel- 


CONVENTION OF CHAPLAINS. 


“We extract the following amusing des- 
cription of a meeting of the chaplains in the 
army, from the Washington correspondence 
of the New York Times. — | 

Hearing there was to be a grand Conven- 


| tion of the chaplains of the army the other 


day, at Trinity Church, and being deeply 
interested in them as a class, I strolled down 
to witness their deliberations. Fine horses, 
with army saddles and holsters, and cavalry 
trappings, struog along before the door, 
gave a slight-etart to my imagination; but 
when:1 entered the solemn church, and saw 
before me a mass of men, some whiskered 
and moustached, some with red shirts, and 
some with swords—and nearly all in the 

y uniform of cavalry captains—it required 
quite an effort before I could convince my- 
self I was looking on a body of divines. 
Many of them were fine-looking men, and, 
with their bronzed countenances, and reso- 
‘lute expression, looked as if their places on 
the field of battle would be at the heads of 
columns, instead of in the rear, with the 
surgeons. I could pick out several whom, 
I have no doubt, their regiments, when 
ordered to a desperate charge, would do 
well to change places with the Colonels. 
The meeting was held to hear the report of 
a committee appointed to confer with Gene- 
ral Scott on the creation of a commission, 
whose duty it should be to furnish books 
and tracts for the army, just as the Sanitary 
Commission does clothing and delicacies for 
the sick. The committee reported that 
their proposition had been very favourably 
received. After this was disposed of, a 
resolution ‘came up to appoint a Committee 
which should take measures to secure a 
legislative act that should fix the rank of 
chaplain in the service. Now, he had none 
whatever, but his pay being that of captain 
of cavalry, he was supposed to hold that 
rank, and hence wore his uniform. This 
gave rise to an interesting discussion re- 
specting the propriety of chaplains wear- 
ing uniforms at all. Quite a portion of the 
Convention at first seemed to think it was 
not becoming a minister of the gospel to be 
bedizzened with military trappings, but on 
comparing notes, great difficulties were 
found to arise from wearing the dress of a 
civilian. One, who had attempted it, found 
himself very mach circumscribed in his 
movements, being constantly stopped by the 
guards, and asked for his pass, and because 
he had none, turned back; while another, 
who had worn the uniform, had been mis- 
taken for an officer, and invited by another 
to take a drink of brandy and water with 
him. At length, however, the vexatious 
question seemed to present itself in its true 
aspect, when a chaplain gave an account of 
his own conversion to the propriety of wear- 
ing a uniform. This simple, earnest, and 
truthful manner could not fail to win the 
heart of every listener. He said he could 
not bring his feelings to consent to wear a 
uniform, and did not, till one day he en- 
countered General McClellan, who was dis- 
_guised so as to appear only as an ordinary 
officer. The General halted, atd inquired 
if he had a pass. He replied ‘“‘No; that he 
was not aware that it was necessary for a 
commissioned officer to have one.” ‘“Sir,’’ 
sternly answered the General, “I recog- 
njze no commissioned officer without his 
uniform.” He then told him he was a 
chaplain. The General, touching his cap, 
begged his pardon, and rode off. “I im- 
mediately went,” he said, ‘“‘and got these 
shoulder straps put on.” He, however, 
made up his mind that nothing should in- 
duce him to wear a sword, for such an ap- 
pendage was wholly unbecoming in one who 
preached the gospel of peace. But he found 
by the army regulations that a chaplain, in 
a review, was obliged to ride behind his 
regiment; while an officer riding thus, with- 
out his sword, was always supposed to be 
under arrest. This was a new dilemma, 
and he finally concluded it would do more 
harm to be looked upon as a culprit, than 
to wear a sword, so, on such occasions, at 
least, he had made up his mind to carry 
one. This at once presented the whole 
subject in its proper, common-sense view, 
and the Convention resolved it was best to 
wear a uniform. One of the chaplains, 
however, a large powerful man, over six 
feet high, with a heavy white beard, and 
lion-like face, declared it was all nonsense; 
he wore no uniform, and went where and 
when he pleased. A young, small man 
very quietly replied, that every one had not 
the advantage of their brother’s personal 
presence. This was true, for that herculean, 
venerable figure would be apt to go almost 
any where unchallenged—to go any way. 


the chaplains not quite accustomed to quote 
new authority, said, revelations—prescribed 
none. It was desirable that the chaplain’s 
character should never be mistaken, but 
known at once by some definite sign. One 
proposed, as surgeons wore green sashes, that 
the chaplains should adopt black ones. A 
member said that one of the brethren did put 
on this badge, but the first time he wore it 
in camp, as he was passing a soldier, the 
latter stopped, looked at him a moment, 
shook his head solemnly, and said, “ That 
looks too much like an undertaker.” It 
would be rather a sombre badge on a battle- 
field. A blue one met with more favour. 
This was an excellent suggestion. The 
green sash of the surgeon makes him known 
as far as his uniform can be seen, and pre- 
vents him from becoming the special target 
of the enemy. A blue sash would serve the 
same purpose for the chaplains. A com- 
mittee was finally appointed to attend to it. 
This being entirely a business meeting, 
the religious condition of the regiments, and 
reports as to what was being done to im- 
prove it, did not come up; yet facts leaked 
out incidentally in the course of the discus- 
sion, which showed that the hearts of these 
men were wholly in their work, though it 
was carried on in some cases under petty 
persecutions and indignities, which nothing 
but pure devotion to their Master’s cause 
could enable them to sustain. Heaven 
speed them in their noble labours, and I 
have no doubt their good effects will be 
seen long after this war is over—yes, after 
armies have ceased to drench the earth in 
blood. 


The Presbytery of Londonderry has released 
the Rev. David Magill from the pastoral charge 
of the First Presbyterian church, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The report that the Rev. W. H. Ruffoer, 
formerly pastor of the Seventh Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia, is a captain in the 
Confederate army is authoritatively contra- 
divted. 

Mr. William W. McKinney was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Allegheny, on the 29th of 
October, and installed in the Centre church, 
Mercer county. 

The Rev. Hubbard Winslow, D.D., was in- 
stalled pastor of the North-west Presbyterian 
church, in Fiftieth street, New York, on the 
30th of October, by a committee of the Presby- 
tery of New York. 

The Rev. J.S. Emery was received, at the 
late meeting, by the Presbytery of Chicago, 
from the Congregational Convention of Mil- 
waukie, He supplies the churches of Lynn and 
Hebron. 

The post office address of the Rev. J. A. 
Clayton has been changed to Romeo, Macomb 
county, Michigan. 

The Second Presbyterian church of Morris- 


town, New Jersey, has given a unanimous call 


When the question arose what that uniform | 
should be, the regulations—or, as one of |: 


Geelesiastical Record. 


— 


Mr, Mitchell, for the past two years, was set- 
tled over a flourishing church in Richmond, 
Virginia, but left on account of the recent 
troubles there. 

The Rev. F. T. Brown, formerly: pastor of 
the Old-school Presbyterian church, Cleveland, 
has resigned his positidn as chaplain of the 
Seventh regiment Ohio volunteers. 7 

Mr. H. S. Alexander, late of Princeton Semi- 
nary, having taken charge of the Eddington 


church, his post office address is changed from 


Philadelphia to Eddington, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania. 

The post office address of the Rev. George 
K. Marriner is changed from Warrenbam, 
Pennsylvania, to Belvidere, New Jersey. 


WAR NEWS. 


Traitors are diffused throughout the North- 
ern and Southern border States, who are con- 
tinually and promptly informing the rebels of 
all military and naval movements of the Go- 
veroment, It seems to be an evil which is 
irrepressible. They are also busily engaged 
in fabricating evil reports of disasters and de- 
feats, which are regularly transmitted by the 
weekly steamers to Europe. The rebellion 
seems to have made wreck of all moral princi- 
ple among its leaders and abettors. 

—An expedition of 3500 United States troops 
from Cairv, under Generals Grant and McCler- 
nand, landed at Belmunt, on the Mississippi 
river, three miles above Columbus, Kentucky, 
on Thursday morning, 7th inst., at 8 o’cluck. 
They attacked a body of 7000 rebels, at 
11 o’clock A. M., in an entrenched camp, and 
after a battle which lasted till sundown, the 
rebels were driven from their entrenchments 
across the river with great loss, their camp 
burned with all their stores and baggage, their 
cannon, horses, mules, and 250 prisoners cap- 
tured. The rebels having received reinforce- 
ments from Columbus, the United States troops 
then retired. Colonel Dougherty, of Illinois, 
was wounded and captured by the rebels, and 
we lost from 300 to 500 men. Major McCler- 
ken was wounded and captured. The rebels 
had 300 men killed, among them being Culonel 
Wright, of the 13th Tennessee regiment. Gene- 
ral Cheatham commanded the rebels. Full 
accounts of the battle of Belmont have reached 
us. The victory is established, but the price 
paid was fearful. The retreat to the boats 
was made under fire from an overwhelming 
body of rebels. 

—General Price’s rebel army has fallen back 
eight miles from Cassville, to near the Arkan- 
sas line, and is still retreating, the idea being 
to draw our large army in the adjoining State, 
and expose St. Louis to an attack from Colum- 
bus. Ten of the body-guard captured and 
taken to Cassville, have returned to Springfield, 
and report Price’s army to be 30,000 strong, 
with 30 pieces of artillery, 12 of which had 
just been received from Memphis, whence 
large supplies were arriving. 

—The gunboat Rescue went up the Rappa- 
hannock a few days ago, and captured a large 
schooner. After taking out all the stores, the 
schooner was set on fire and destroyed. The 
rebels on shore fired at the Rescue, but she 
returned the compliment, and the rebels dis- 
appeared. 

—Regiments are constantly pouring into 
Washington. Since Thursday of last week, 
over ten thousand troops have been provided 
with quarters. 

—Governor Gamble has arranged with the 
Government, that the United States shall arm, 
equip, clothe, subsist, transport, and pay the 

issouri State Militia who may volunteer for 
service within the State, for its immediate 
defence during the war. The details of the 
plan secure unity of action between the State 
and Union troops, and safety in disbursing 


_ A despatch from Western Virginia states 


that General Rosencranz and his command 
are in fine condition, and prepared to receive 
the enemy from any quarter they may ap- 
proach, and the commander is confident of 
success. 7 

—An official dispatch from Chincoteague 
Inlet, Virginia, shows that the United States 
steamer Louisiana has been actively at work. 
A party from that vessel, together with five 
volunteers from the Island, went on an expe- 
dition, and proceeding up the creek a mile or 
two, they fuund and destroyed a schooner and 
two sloops. The party left the Louisiana in 
three boats, at ten o’clock at night, on the 
27th ult., and returned at three o’clock the 
next morning—all well. The whole affair 


appears to have been conducted with so much |. 


system and discretion, that the enemy, said to 
be 300 strong ig and about Hurntown, was un- 
conscious of the presence of our expedition. 

—The storm at Hatteras Inlet has heen 
very severe. The recent high tides had com- 
pletely overflown the space outside of the 
forts, and as a new channel is forming be- 
tween the forts, it is apprehended that they 
may becdme untenable. 

—The Rolla correspondent of the St. Louis 
Democrat says that an expedition went into 
Texas county to chastise the rebels, and re- 
turned with nine prisoners, 500 head of cattle, 
and 90 horses and mules. Among the prison- 
ers is Spencer Mitchell, McBride’s brigade 
quartermaster. 

—The Cabinet has determined that hereaf- 
ter no papers will be granted to Northern per- 
sons who desire to go South to endeavour to 
save their property from confiscation. This 
course has been deemed necessary, as facts 
have been shown that some Northern men 
who have been thus favoured have given valu- 
able information to the secessionists. It is 
almost impossible to discriminate in these 
cases between loyal men and traitors, and the 
only way to remedy the evil is to refuse them 
all passes. | 

—On Sunday night, 10th inst., 600 rebels 
attacked Guyandotte, Virginia, on the Ohio 
river, and out of 150 United States troops 
stationed there, only 50 escaped, the rest 
being killed or captured. The rebel residents 
of the town, both male and female, fired from 
their houses on our men. Three steamers 
were stopped at the town, and turned back 
the same night, but yesterday morning they 
returned to Guyandotte, with United 
States troops from Point Pleasant. Three 
steamers which passed the town after the 
skirmish, report that not a person could be 
seen in it. Later accounts say the secession 
portion of the inhabitants were looking for 
the attack, and had a supper prepared for the 
rebel cavalry, who were headed by the noturi- 
ous Jenkins, and numbered 800. Eight of 
our men were killed, and a considerable num- 
ber taken prisoners. The rebel loss is not 
known. Colonel Zeigler’s Fifth Virginia 
(Union) regiment, on his arrival at Guyan- 
dotte, fired the town, and the principal part of 
it is now in ashes. The rebels left about an 
hour hefore the arrival of Zeigler. : 

— Fortress Monroe, Nov. 10, via Baltimore.— 
The steamer S. R. Spaulding arrived from 
Hatteras Inlet this morning, with the 20th 
Indiana regiment. The French frigate Pro- 
ney was wrecked on Friday last off Hatteras. 

— Wednesday, November 14.—The steamer 
Bienville has arrived at Old Point, with news 
from the Naval Expedition. The steamers 
Union and Osceola went ashore, and were 
lost, during the gale, the crews being taken 

risoners. The steamer Governor foundered, 
but her crew were all saved, except a few 
marines. Forts Beauregard and Walker, the 
first mounting 23 guns, and the second 19 
guns, Were shelled by the fleet on Thursday, 
the 7th inst.,and taken. The loss on our side 
was 8 men and one officer, the Chief Engineer 
of the Mohican. Fifty-two bodies of the re- 
bels were found by our men and buried. 
After the capture of the forts, the whole force 
was safely landed, and Beaufort taken. It 
had been completely deserted. 

The final retreat of the rebels was a perfect 
rout. They left every thing—arms, equip- 
ments of all kinds, even to the officers’ swords 
and commissions. All the letters and papers, 
both public and private, order-books and docu- 
ments of all kinds were left in their flight, 
and fell into our hands, affording our officers 
much valuable information. 

Among the papers was a telegram from Jeff. 
Davis, to the commander of the post, inform- 
ing him of the sailing of the fleet, and that he 
knew their destination to be “ Purt Royal.” 

The whole surrounding country was seized 
with a perfect panic. The day after the fight 


the Seneva and two other gun-boats, under the 


command of Lieutenant Arnman, proceeded 
up to Beaufort, and found but one maa in the 
town, and he was drunk. 

All the plantations up the river seemed to 
be deserted, except by the negroes, who were 
seen in great numbers, and who, as the boats 
passed, came down to the shore with their 
bundles in their hands, as if expecting to. be 
taken off. 2 


—ARMY ORDER—NEW MILITARY DEPARTMENTS. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ApJsuTANT-GENERAL’s OFFice, 
Washington, Nov. 9, 1861. 


General Orders, No. 97. 


The following Departments are formed from 
the present Departments of the West, Cum- 
berland and Ohio: : | 

1, The Department of New Mexico, to con- 
sist of the territory of New Mexico, to be 


| 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


2 | to the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, who has accepted. | commanded by Colonel E. R. S. Canby, United 


States Army 

2. The Department of Kansas, to include 
the State of Kansas, the Indian territory west 
of Arkansas, and territories of Nebraska, 
Colorado, and Dacotah ; to be commanded by 
Major-General Hunter; ‘headquarters at Fort 
Leavenworth. | 

3. The Department of Missouri, to include 
the States of Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Arkansas, and that portion of 
Kentucky west of the Cumberland river; to be 
commanded by Major-General C. W. Halleck, 
United States Army. 

4. The Department of the Ohio, to consist 
of the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
that portion of Kentucky east of the Cumber- 
land ziver, and the State of Tennessee; to be 
commanded by Brigadier-General Buell; head- 
at Louisville. 

5. The Department of Western Virginia, to 
consist of that portion of Virginia included in 
the old Department of the Ohio; to be com- 
manded by Brigadier General W. S. Rosen- 
cranz, United States Army. 

By order. 

(Signed) Joxius P. Garescue, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


— Baltimore, Nov. 12.—A report has been 
received by the Old Point boat that the Cus- 
torn House at Norfolk was burned on Sunday 
night, with a large amount of stores. 

eneral Wool has been ordered to com- 
municate with the rebel authorities in refer- 
ence to clothing the United States prisoners at 
Manassas, The late advances into the South 
are to be vigorously maintained. 

—Cincinnati, Nov. 12.—The correspondent 
of the Gazette, writing from General Sherman’s 
army, says:—The bridge across the Cumber- 
land river, on the Louisville and Nashville 
railroad, and to the rear of General Buckner, 
has been burned by the Union men, causing 
great consternation among the rebels. 

—Paris, Kentucky, November 12.—General 
Nelson met the rebels, under General Wil- 
liams, at Piketon, Pike county, Kentucky, on 
Friday last, and gained a glorious victory. 
Colonel Labe Moore attacked the rebels in the 
rear with 3800 men; Colofel Harris, of the 
Ohio 2d regiment, in front, with 600 men; 
Colonel Harris falling back, and Colone) 


Moore pressing forward, till the enemy were | 


brought into the midst of Nelson’s brigade, 
when our forces pressed them upon all sides, 


killing 400, and taking one thousand prison- 


ers. The balance scattered in all directions. 
The Union loss is small. 

—Lexington, November 12.—A courier from 
General Nelson’s brigade, with despatches to 
Adjutant General Thomas, reports fighting at 
Piketon for two days. The rebels lost 400 
killed, and 1000 prisoners. 

— Cincinnati, Nov. 12.—The battle of Pike- 
ton lasted during Friday and Saturday. The 
victory of our troops was complete. General 
Williams and General Howes are among the 
prisoners. 

—Louisville, Nov. 12.—Accounts by mail 
confirm the defeat of General Williams’ com- 
mand by General Nelson’s forces at Piketon, 
(not Pikesville, as has been reported by tele- 
graph,) the capital of Pike county. 

—We have a fresh report of the capture of 
the privateer Sumter. She pursued a United 
States gunboat by mistake. 

—The Raleigh Standard has an article in 
regard to the recent Union Convention in 
Hyde county, North Carolina. It says :—‘‘ Un- 
less this movement is stopped at once by the 
strong arm of the Confederate States, more 
than half of the counties in this State will be 
attached to the black Republican Government, 
before the Union Compress meets.” The 
Standard also has a slap at the Confederate 
Congress ‘for leaving this matter with North 
Carolina to attend to, when it is very evident 
that. the State authorities will never make a 
move in this direction, owing to the reason 


that they are in the same boat with the Union- 


ists.” The same paper also says:—‘“ It would 
not be so surprising if the counties should 
grumble a little at the heavy tax imposed upon 


them; but to talk about repudiating the entire 


Government, because they are taxed higher 
than usual, is trifling with a serious matter. 
If we were to have a_ new election to-day for 
the Legislature and State officers, no one 
knows, amid the present discord, what state of 
things might turn up.” 

—Five of the North Carolina regiments, who 
were enrolled fur the war, have been disband- 
ed, and surrendered their arms to the State. 


The Confederate Government gave them neither 


pay, food, nor clothes, and the Standard fears 
that the “other regiments will do likewise 
unless their demands are promptly met.” 


Foreign Items. 


DIsTURBANCES IN THE Hoty Lanp.— 
A letter from Jerusalem, of the 26th Sep- 
tember, states that alarming news had reach- 
ed that city, from Karah, on the confines of 
Arabia Petrzea, of a sanguinary conflict 
having taken place betwixt the Mussulmans 
and Christians, in which considerable num- 
bers had been killed and wounded on both 
sides. A detatchment of eight hundred 
Turkish troops, and an old cannon, had’ been 
despatched to the scene of strife. 


ScrENTIFIC EXPLORATION.—Two young 
Polish savants, Count Michel Tyszkiewicz, 
and Prince J. Zagiell, a doctor of medicine, 
have just embarked at Marseilles, France, 
for Alexandria, whence they will proceed 
on a journey of scientific discovery in Abys- 
sinia. 

Fints Potonr.®.—The famous mot, Finis 
Polonice, attributed to Kosciusko, after the 
battle of Maneioyice, and which, in all 
probability, prompted Campbell’s celebrated 
line, 

«“ And freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell,” 
is now, after the lapse of more than half a 
century, proved to have never been uttered. 
M. Chodzko, a Pole, residing in Paris, 
having communicated to the Paris Puys a 
letter, written by Kosciusko himself, in 
1803, to the historian, De Segur, denying 
that he ever made use of such an expres- 
sion. 


Swiss ADVENTURE.—The members of 
the Alpine Club Society, which the Swiss 
now almost consider one of the institutions 
of the country, seem determined to eradicate 
from their vocabulary the word ‘“inaccessi- 
ble,’”’ as no less than five maiden mountains 
have been ascended this autumn—the Pitz- 


Bernina, by Mr. Hudson; the Schzeckhorn, 


by Mr. Stephen; the Weishorn, by Mr. 
Tynedale; the Thierberg, by Mr. Foster; 
and the Monte-Viso, by Mr. Matthews. 
The Matterhorn alone still retains its pre- 
eminence of defying the daring traveller. 
A very heavy fall of snow took place in the 
Alps, which, for a day or two, interrupted 
the communication between Switzerland and 
Italy; but the weather is.now described as 
beautiful, and the snow entirely melted on 
the passes of the Simplon and the St. Gott- 
hard. , 


Revivat MoveMEnNT on Boarp SuHIps 
or War.—The Bishop of Winchester con- 
firmed about 560 seamen and boys a few 
days ago at the dockyard chapel, at Ports- 
mouth. This is, it appears, one of the 
fruits of an important religious work which 
is being carried on on board our ships of 
war. 


Poetry vs. ProsE.—An offer has been 
made by a poetic Frenchman to arrange the 
whole of the catalogue of the International 
Exhibition in rhyme. He thinks that in 
this style it will be much more attractive to 
the general reader. The offer has been 
declined with thanks. 


Encke’s Comet.—This comet is ap- 
proaching the earth. It was first seen by 
Dr. Foster, of the Royal Observatory, Ber- 
lin, on the 28th of September, but its 
identity was not established until the 4th 
ult. 


A PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONARY ON THE 
GoritaA.—The Rev. A. Bushnell, a mis- 
sionary of the American Presbyterian Board, 
lectured in Free St. Mark’s Church, Ander- 
ton, Glasgow, on the subject of Equatorial 
Africa. In the course of his remarks he 
referred to the gorilla in the following 
terms:—Equatorial Africa is the country 
of the gorilla, an animal which has caused a 
great deal of discussion in the scientific 
world. It was first discovered by one of 
our mission, fourteen or fifteen years ago, 
and is found on the south side of the 
Gaboon. Now, however, gorillas are fre- 
quently killed in that region. We have 
frequently seen them; we have frequently 
purchased them after they have been killed 
by the natives, who bring them to us to sell. 


We have sometimes had them tame. It is ‘ ata time: with Mr. Harris, at the United 


_at the issue of the Passaglia affair, their good 


a very wonderful animal, and has excited , 
much interest in the scientific world. It 
has not been found in any other part of 
Africa, except in the vicinity of Equatorial 
Africa. Mr. Bushnell has laboured for 
eighteen years in the Gaboon territory, and 
left it only two months ago. The lecture 
was listened to with much attention.— 
North British Mail. 


More Pompgir Discoveries.—Some 
very interesting discoveries have been lately 
made at Pompeii. Amongst them is a 
house consisting of sixteen rooms. The 
peristyle is supported by fourteen columns, 
yellow and white, in which are inserted pipes 
for throwing jets of water into a tank in the 
atrium. Here was found an iron brazier 
filled with coals. The walls are adorned 
with frescoes, among which are Appollo 
and Daphne, Ulysses discovering Achilles 
in woman’s apparel, the Judgment of Paris, 
and Bacchus, and Ariadne. Amongst the 
moveable objects discovered are tables, 


busts, cabinets, gold rings, a- cornelian |‘ 


intaglio of Hercules, and silver coins. 


Rome.—If the higher ecclesiastical cir- 
cles in Rome have been heartily disgusted 


humour has been by no means restored on 
hearing that General de Goyon is recalled 
at last from. the protectorate he has ex- 
ercised so long and so willingly over the 
Pontifical Government and territory. He 
received the despatch summoning him to 
France on Tuesday last, and to-morrow will 
see him embark at Civita Vecchia, followed 
by the gratitude of, the priests, more than 
the good-will of the Romans, who have 
always blamed him for more subserviency 
to the ecclesiastics than was becoming the 
general of a French army of occupation. 
General de Goyon will be succeeded in his 
command by the General of divisiun, De } 
Geraudon, already in Rome —London Post. 


MeEmMoriAL Cuourca.—Christ Church, in 
Cawonpore, has been fixed upon for the me- 
morial church, for which money was raised 
in Great Britain and in India. 


Berlin artist, named 
Guather, has succeeded during a late storm, 
in photographing a flash of lightning. 

IntsH PRIESTS BECOMING PROTESTANTS. 
—We are glad to learn from the Dublin 
papers, that a priest and a Maynooth student 
were received into communion with the 
United Church of England and [reland, on 
a recent Sunday, under the auspices of the 
Priest’s Protection Society. 


INAUGURATION OF THE LEYDEN Monv- 
MENT AT DENHOLM.—The inauguration of 
the monument to the memory of Dr. John 
Leyden, the celebrated Oriental linguist and 
poet, who fifty years ago found an untimely 
grave at Batavia, took place at Denholm, 
near Hawick, the place of his birth. 


SPIRIT-RAPPING IN Spain.—The Church 
of Spain has commenced a grand crusade 
against spirit-rapping. The Inquisition has 
made a successful razzia on the books which 
treat of the profane subject, and at an auto- 
da.fé, over which a priest in full canonicals 
presided, three hundred volumes were con- 
signed tothe flames. These priestly doings, 
however, have met with the open dissatis- 
faction of the people, who, at the close of 
the auto.da fé, hooted the priests, and 
shouted, “‘ Down with the Inquisition !” 


Popery AT PEKIN.—Letters from China 
state that the festival of Corpus Christi was 
celebrated with great pomp in the Roman 
Catholic cathedral at Pekin, and that after- 
wards, a procession paraded the streets. In 
this procession, four mandarins of the yellow 
button, who have been converted to Popery, 
held the cords of the canopy. 


CHOLERA AND INUNDATION IN INDIA.— 
Private letters received by the Bombay 
mail, state that the cholera has proved a 
perfect scourge at Lahore; upwards of 
twenty per hundred of the soldigrs having 
been carried off. Among the victims is 
Colonel Irby, commanding Her Majesty’s 
51st Regiment. The disease was abating, 
though it had not disappeared. The lower 
portion of the valley ot the Jumna has been 
the scene of a dreadful inundation, by which 
a large number of villages have been swept 
away, and many of the inhabitants and cat- 
tle have perished. This calamity has fol- 
lowed their receat suffering from famine, in 
the same locality. 


FATHER PASSAGLIA DISAVOWING THE 
Pope’s INFALLIBILITY.—A letter from 
Florence, of the 12th ult., announces the 
publication of another pamphlet by Father 
Passaglia, under the title of Observations on 
Excommunication, by a Catholic Priest. 
The object of the pamphlet is to show that 
the Roman Pontiffs themselves admit that 
they may be mistaken sometimes in the 
application of ecclesiastical punishments 
and.censures; and that it may happen that 
a person excommunicated by the Church is 
not so by God. 


Discovery OF ANCIENT GRAVES IN 
PERTHSHIRE.—Some discoveries of a re- 
markable character have been made recently 
in Perthshire. Mr. Paterson, farmer, Barns, 
on the estate of Kincardine, in the course 
of removing some stones from a knoll lying 
near the farmstead, a large flag of pearly a 
ton weight was come upon, under which a 
grave was discovered. It is supposed that 
the grave is a Roman one, as several others 
of a similar description have likewise been 
discovered in the district. More recently 
still another Roman grave has been dis- 
covered within two miles of the same place, 
on the estate of Blackford. A plough came 
in contact with the top of a Roman urn, 
containing a quantity of bones. The urn 
was quite entire, with the exception of a 
portion of the bottom, which had been 
broken off, although it bore indications of 
its ancient origin. What is remarkable, it 
was placed with the mouth down, covering 
the bones. The urn is about eighteen 
inches in length, and nineteen inches wide 
at the mouth. There have been a number 
of urns discovered about the same locality 
from time to time. — Scotsman. 


General Items. 


New Booxs.—Among the new books 
announced as in the press in London is a 
‘Life of Edward Irving, by Mrs. Oly- 
phant;” also a volume of ‘‘ Poems,”’ by the 
late Mrs. Browning; the ‘Private Diary of 
the late Duke of Buckingham;” ‘The 
Turkish Empire, in its Relations with 
Christianity and Civilization,” by Dr. Mad- 
den; and the ‘ Proverbs of Scotland,” with 
Glossary and Notes, by Mr. Alexander 
Hislop. Mr. Kinglake’s two volumes on 
the ‘“‘Crimean War” are in a forward state, 
and so are the third and fourth volumes of 
Mr. Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great.” 


Founp.—The readers of Dr. Kane’s 
thrilling Arctic story will not have forgotten 
the young man named Hans Christian, an 
Esquimaux, who, after a variety of adven- 
tures with the exploring party, ran away 
from it, and could not be found. The late 
expedition of Dr. Hayes found the vaga- 
bond settled down quietly as a married man, 
with wife and child, near Cape York. He 
rendered considerable service to the expe- 
dition, and is gratefully mentioned by Dr. 
Hayes. 


JAPAN.—Late intelligence from Japan 
gives promise that a change for the better 
has taken place. The Rev. Dr. Hepburn, 
of the Presbyterian Board, writes that in @ 
recent conversation with Mr. Harris, the 
United States Commissioner, that gentleman 
said a gradual change is going on among 
the Dairmios in favour of foreigners, and 
that more than one-half of them are in fa- 
vour of foreign trade and intercourse. The 
Rev. Mr. Brown, a missionary of the Dutch 
Reformed Charch, in a recent letter, says: 
‘‘T see a great change here for the better. 
Since November, 1859, I have been at Yed- 
do three times, spending a week or ten days 


States Legation; and was there last month. 
During a week’s stay, I rode not less than a 
hundred miles, in various directions, in and 
around the city. But I did not see a look, 
or a sign, or hear a word, from any one of 
the thousands whom we met on our excur- 
sions, indicating ill-will or dislike of our 
presence. Even the common appellation 
Tojin (Chinese) by which foreigners are 
generally designated, was rarely heard.” 


TrugE —Those literary epicures who touch 
nothing but dainties, and.pick all books for 
the amusing, will never enjoy a sound intel- 
lectual constitution, but will acquire an 
unnatural appetite, no longer a criterion of 
their ability to digest. Once form a habit 
of humouring yourself with reading solely 
and exclusively what pleases at the moment, 
once blunt the natural sense of satisfaction, 
which tothe sound mind results from doing 
things thoroughly, dod from that moment 
you have bartered the literary resources of 
a life for the excitement of an hour. 


BANNER OF THE Cross.—The last num- 
ber of this well-known Episcopal paper 
contains the announcement that its publi- 
cation will be suspended, and its subscribers 
transferred to the Church Journal. | 


A CapiTaL ARTICLE ON THE WaR.— 
Let no subscriber or reader of our able and 
and popular Evangelical Review fail to read 
with attention the article which appears in 
the October number from the pen of the 
Rev. H. S. Dickson, D.D., of Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, under the caption :—*“ State 
of the Country — Question at Issue.”’ It is 
one of the ablest arguments on the war 
question that has yet appeared in print, and 
wust carry conviction to the mind of every 
unprejudiced reader.—Lutheran Observer. 


Tue Rev. H. Gratran GUINNESS.— 
This noted preacher has got into great 
trouble in Canada. Dr. Irvine, of Hamil- 
ton, appeared to him to be an ‘‘ unconverted 
man,” a “bad man,” and so he would not 
preach in his ehurch. The Rev. Thomas 
Pullar, of the Congregationalist Church, was 
equally bad, and he told Dr. Jennings, of 
Toronto, early in ast month, that Mr. Pual- 
lar is “‘a very bad man.” One thing is 
clear, that Mr. Guinness is a very imprudent 
and reckless man. 


MaRRIAGE.—Among the marriages in 
England, we notice that of the Rev. J. C. 
Ryle, the well-known author of many reli- 
gious works. He is now Vicar of Strad- 
brooke. The bride was the third daughter 
of Lieutenant-Culonel Clowes, of Lancashire. 


Payina Suppiies.—The Unitarian min- 
isters of Boston have lately fixed upon the 
following sums as prope fees for supply- 
ing vacant pulpits:= ‘Those societies pay- 
ing a salary of from $500 to $800 per 
annum, will be expected to pay $12 per 
Sabbath; those paying from $800 to $1000 
per annum, $15; those paying from $1000 to 
$1500 per annum, $20; those paying from 
$1500 to $2000 per annum, $25. In addi- 
tion to these pricés, travelling expenses, and 
the board of the minister, from Saturday to 
Monday, will be required.”’ 


Domestic Hews. 


Wootten Mittens.—An officer from West 
Point, who commands one of the finest regi- 
ments in the service, suggests that woollen 
mittens for the soldiers will be greatl# needed 
when the cold weather begins. Will not all 
whv can employ themselves in this way, help 
to furnish five hundred thousand pairs? They 
should be knit with one finger, to allow a free 
use of the first finger and thumb. It is said 
there were more soldiers disabled in the Cri- 
mean war from frost-bitten fingers than from 
any other cause. 


Reapinc aNnD CoLumBia Rarttroap.—At a 
meeting of the stockholders of this road, held 
last week, it was decided by a unanimous vote 
to proceed forthwith to construct the eastern 
end of the road from Ephrata to Reading, and 
the President and Directors were accordingly 
authorized to issue bonds for a sufficient 
amount to insure the work. This end of the 
road is very nearly graded continuously to 
the Cocalico, little of the heavy work remain- 
ing unfinished. It has been generally lighter 
than was at first anticipated. By the original 
contract, the grading, masonry, and bridges 
were to cost $600,000. The road, under the 
present contracts, and by a close estimate of 
the portion unlet, will be prepared for the 
track at under $300,000. The chief engineer, 
Mr. Coleman P. Fisher, has cut down all un- 
necessary work, and, by a careful location, 
has put the road over the very best and most 
favourable ground. He will make it the 
cheapest road, per mile, in the country; yet, 
from the substantial quality of all work done 
in this neighbourhood, it will be as well built 
as any. | 


Wreck or tHe Briton.—The ocean 
steamer North Briton went ashore on Paraquet 
Island, on the morning of the 5th inst., during 
agale. She isatotal wreck. Her passengers 
and crew were saved. The baggage and mails 
were, for the most part, lost. The North 
Briton sailed from Quebec, for Liverpool, on 
the 2d of November. 


Harvarp Cottece.—The number of profes- 
sional students and resident graduates at 
Harvard University is 391, divided as follows: 
Divinity students, 18; law students, 103; sci- 
entific, 57; medical, 206; resident graduates, 

The number of undergraduates is 442, 
viz:—Seniors, 95; juniors, 118; sophomores, 
115; freshmen, 114. Total, 833. 


Genera Scott.—General Scott has attained’ 
the advanced age of 75 years and 5 months. 
His military service extends back to 1808, 
when, at the age of only 22, he was appointed 
a captain of artillery. By a joint resolution 
of Congress, approved February 15, 1855, the 
office of Lieutenant General, held only by 
Washington before, was revived and conferred 
on General Scott, to take effect from March 
29, 1847, and to expire when vacated by its 
recipient. 


Ont Lec More ror His Country.—During 
the recent visit of Secretary Cameron to New 
York, a member of the Seventy-ninth Regi- 
ment, who was in the battle of Bull Run, and 
near Colonel Cameron when he fell, called 
upon the Secretary. He had been severely 
wounded, and taken prisoner, carried to Rich- 
mond, and there suffered an amputation of one 
of his legs. He came hobbling into the Sec- 
retary’s room-on crutches, and begged to be 

ermitted to go to the war again, saying that 
c thought that he could still be of service to 
the country, even on crutchess Mr. Cameron 
did not question his capacity, but told him the 
first preliminary was to get a mate to his re- 
maining extremity. The man said he couldn’t 
afford that luxury, and insisted upon the va- 
lidity of crutches. Mr. Cameron then told 


him to go to a limb-séeller’s, and buy the best 


leg he could find, and send the bill to him. 
The wounded soldier went his way rejoicing. 


Nor Discovracep.—Dr. Hayes has failed to 
find the open Polar Sea, for which his expe- 
dition’ was chiefly organized, but his faith 
‘does not falter, and his courage is staunch, 
for he proposes to renew the experiment, in 
hope of better success, next year. The pre- 
sent failure is due to two unfortunate occur- 
rences—first, the early cold, which prevented 
him from penetrating in his vessel as far 
north as he had designed; and secondly, the 
sickness and death of the larger part of bis 
Esquimaux dogs, without whose aid long sledge 
journeys were impossible. We have many 
misgivings that no other eye will ever see the 
surf of that heaving ocean which Morton 
claims to have seen. 


Price oF Porx.—Hogs can be contracted 
for and delivered at Keokuk, or probably at 
any other of the Illinois or Iowa cities along 
the Mississippi, for $2.50 per hundred weight. 
This is a large falling off from the price last 
autumn, when at Keokuk, and elsewhere along 
the Upper Mississippi, hogs ranged from $5 
to over $6. The trouble at present is to find 
an outlet to the Atlantic, owing to the im- 
mense pressure of freight at th: highest rates 
ever known, on all the lakes, canals, and rail- 
roads. 

Hica Rares; or Freicat—Tase Errecr. — 
Western farmers complain that, owing to the 
high rates of freight on the railways connect- 
ing with the seaboard, they are unable to 


' realize a sufficient return fur their produce, 


A Cincinnati paper furnishes a statement, in 
which it appears that a bushel of corn, which 
costs ten cents in the centre of Illinois, costs 
ninety cents by the time it has reached Liver- 
pool! It ‘costs fifty-five cents to transfer a 
bushel of corn from Central Illinois to New 
| York or Philadelphia, which is one hundred 


and fifty per cent. more than it costs to carry 
it from New York or Philadelphia to Liver- 


| bushels rye; 1000 bushels 


France. 


pool. It has never been so befdre since the 
introduction of railroads and canals, and the 

ailroads say it is so now because the Missis- 
sippi is closed, and the railroads have more 
business than they can do—hence the advance 
of prices. Be the cause what it may, the re- 
sult is likely to prove disastrous. The Western 
farmers are growing discouraged, and all 
through Illinois and Iowa they are resolving 
to turn their attention from grain-growing to 
stock-raising. 


Catirornia Faruinc.—On the mammoth 
farm, about fifteen miles from Sacramento, 
in Yolo county, partly owned by General 
Hutchinson, of the St. rge Hotel, was pro: 
duced this season 1000 acres of wheat, 1000 
acres of barley, and 1800 tons of hay. The 
full yield of wheat averaged 30, and barl 
40 bushels to the acre; the produce is e 
mated at 60,000 bushels, at $1.50 per bushel, 
or $80,000. The hay would foot a ,000. 
Thus, this farm will yield a total of $100,000 
this year. The California Furmer states that 
the sales of fruit from the farm of G. G. Briggs, 
of Marysville, last year were greater than any 
gold mine in California, amounting to over 


Great Surpments or Propuce.—The exports 
of produce from New York for the week past, 
amounted to nearly three and a half millions 
of dollars—a value twice as great as for the 
corresponding weeks of the last two years. 
Among the exports were: — 84,102 barrels 
wheat flour; 146 barrels rye flour; 1155 bar- 
rels corn meal; 987,798 bushels wheat; 54,610 
peas; 4750 bushels 
oats; 2000 bushels barley; 253,137 bushels 
corn. The receipts and sales of wheat at New 
York on Monday, November 4, were larger 
than were ever before made in one day. The 
amount of wheat sold was 600,000 bushels, 
the receipts of the day 404,000 bushels, and 
the purchases for English account 200,000 
bushels.— National Intelligencer. 


SEcession 1n THE Sanpwicnu Istanps.—The 
editor of the Polynesian, the organ of the go- 
vernment of the Sandwich Islands, ridiculed 
the Oahu Christian Association for joining in 
the celebration of the late American Fast. 
The Honolulu Advertiser very properly re- 
bukes it, and accuses it with sympathy for 
the rebel cause. | 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM BUROPE. 


Our latest advices from Europe are by the 
steamer Nova Scotia. There is no news of special 
importance. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Theodore Fay, late Americau Minister to Switzer- 
land, writes a lengthy letter to the London Times 
in defence of the North. The steamship Edinburgh 
sailed for New York on the 30th of October. She 
took $14,000 in specie. The United States steamer 
James Adger, which put into Queenstown on the 
30th ult., short of coal, had sailed again. Her des- 
tination is not known. The London Times has 
published Mr. W. Forward’s account of his arrest 
on landing from the steamer City of Washington, 
but withvut any important comments. The Times 
also notices the arrest of another British subject, 
Mr. Cornelius, of Norfolk, on landing from the 
steamer Niagara, at Boston. ‘The statistics of ex- 
ports show a great increase of British goods to 
T. B. Forward, of Liverpool, had memo- 
rialized Earl Russell to seek redress for his arrest 
and police surveillance of his sonon reaching New 
York. The Duke of Argyle, in a speech, had 
taken decided ground against any interference 
whatever in American affairs. The English Board 
of Trade returns for September exhibit a continued 
decrease in exports. Queen Victoria would shortly 
visit the Duke of New Castle. It was stated that 
a pamphlet had appeared in Paris calling on the 
American Government to take military precaution 
against French invasion. The Times says it should 
not be surprised if, in a short time, the intelligence 
from Russia were to become of the most interest- 
ing and exciting character. Things are moving on 
gradually towards a tremendous crisis. ‘The pre- 
sent policy is exactly that which ordinarily goes 
befure the great misfortunes. St. Petersburg and 
Moscow are agitated by a popular convulsion 
which could never have existed, had the govern- 
ment been either more thoroughly popular, or more 
consistently coercive. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris Moniteur publishes a paragraph rela- 
tive to a controversy on the Government policy in 
the journals generally. It is supposed to speak 
under Government inspiration, and says:—*Such 
publications are only self-inspired,” and announces 
that it alone is the sole organ of the policy of the 
Government, and that no semi.official journals 
exist in France. The Paris Pays believes that the 
negotiations for the transfer of silver from the Prus- 
sian Bank to the Bank of France, are indefinitely 
postponed. The Bourse on the 30th ult. was firm 
and higher. A ministerial circular had been issued 
to the clergy, in which the acts of the clerical 
opposition against the laws of the national Govern- 
ment were deplored, and a warning given that the 
Government, while wishing to respect the liberty 
of the churches, will take severe measures if the 
clergy continue their attacks on the laws and insti- 
tutions of the country, and endeavour to disturb 
public order. 

POLAND. 

Affairs in Poland are unchanged. Arrests con- 
tinue to be made in Warsaw. It was ascertained 
that General Lambert's departure from+ Warsaw 
was not on account of 1ll-health, but in consequence 
of a summons to St. Petersburg to report on the 
affairs of Poland. 

TURKEY. 


The Montenegrins had fired the residences of 


the Turks in Ragusa, and the inhabitants had fled 


for refuge. Accounts from Turkey state that the 
question of the cotton capacities of that country is 
being agitated again, and also that the investiga- 
tions are favourable. | 


AUSTRIA. 


The magistrates of Pesth had tendered their 
resignations. A few functionaries will remain in 
office a month longer, to transact the most urgent 
business. 
to establish a Hungarian administration, which 
will carry out the intentions of the government in 
every way. : 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Additional telegrams by the Brazil steamer, via 
Lisbon, report that Nuguisea had been defeated 
with a loss of artillery, wagons, aad 600 prisoners. 


General Mituil was preparing to attack Rosa. . 


The Rio Janeiro and Cape of Good Hope mails 
had reached Plymouth. The slave trade was 
brisk on the east coast. Business at the Cape was 
considerably improved. The crop of wool pro- 
mised to be one of the best ever known. Intelli- 
gence from Drs. Livingstone and McKenzie, to the 
15th of May, had been received. A terrible mas- 
sacre had occurred in Norman’s land. It is ru- 
moured that Kreli, with all his forces, was about 
to re-enter the Transkeran territory. 


THE MEXICAN EXPEDITION. 

The Paris Patrie says that the Convention rela- 
tive to Mexico will be announced to the American 
government, with an invitation to join in the 
expedition. The same journal says the object of 
the expedition is to constitute a strong government 
for Mexico. Two first-class British men-of-war are 
ordered to be ready forth with. 7 


JAPAN. 


The United States steamer Saginaw was at 
Japan. It was reported that the American em- 
bassy in Japan had suffered an almost similar out- 
rage to the British embassy. 


Married. 


On Tuesday, the 5th inst., by the Rev. John 
Thomas, Mr. S. P. Gastron, of McEwensville, 
Northumberland county, to Miss Lyp1a Matcain, 
of Washingtonville, Montour county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

At the residence of the -bride’s ‘father, Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Robert Steel, D.D., 
of Abington, Pennsylvania, on the evening ot the 
7th inst, Lieutenant ‘Rosert Hoxtwes, of Com- 
vad A Ringgold Regiment, 104th Pennsylvania 

olunteers, to Fanny HH, second daughter of 
Joun Beatty, Esq. 

In Betbany, New York, on the 6th inst., by the 
Rev. George W. Lane, Mr. Davin A. Van GuRDER 
to Miss R. LAamBKIn. 


On the 30th of October, by the Rev. James I. 
Brownson, D.D., assisted by the Rev. A. Reed, 
Mr. G. W. Reep to Miss Tittre B. McKennan, 
daughter of the late Hon. T. M. T. McKennan, 
. both of Washington, Pennsylvania. 

On the 5th inst., by the Rev. Leslie Irvin, Mr. 
Samvet G. Scort to Miss Lizziz both 
of Philadelphia. 

In Williamsport, Pennsylvania, on the 11th 
inst., by the Rev. W. Simonton, Mr. J. C. Hupsoa 
to Miss Estneer F. Evans, all of Williamsport. 

On Tuesday, the 29th of October, by the Rev. 
Robert Hamill, Mr. Mrcuiean, of Milroy, 
to Miss Maria Cuusertson, daughter of Mr. 
Rozsert Gougen, of Harris Township, Centre coua- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


Died, on the 6th inst., in Susquehanna Town- 
ship, Lycoming county,’ Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
MARY J. GIBSON, consort of Mr. William H. 
Gibsun, and daughter of Mr. Charles and Ana 


The Austrian government had resolved | 


Jones, of the city of Philadelphia, aged forty. 
three ten and siz 4 
The deceased united with the 
Church at Linden some two years since. Her de- 
portmeat has been consistent with the professions 
then made. Her end was peace. J. H. G. 
Died, in Reedaville, Mifflin county, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the 26th of Outher, JAMES WeCLUNRY, 
son of W. F. and JANE R. BARR, eged one year. 
Died, in West Pennsylvania, 
September 18th, ELI WAKEFIELD, son of 
JAMES and ANN HUEY, aged five inonths and 
foarteen days. 


Died, in West Kis illes, ! 
October 16th, ISABELLAT UATHARING. 
two years five months and twelve days; and on 
Octo 18th, JAMES JACKSON, seven 
ears eleven months and four days, children of 
AMUEL and REBECCA WILLS. 


Died, in New York, on the 7th inst., of ty 


fever, JOHN HENRY NEILL, only son the 
late Rev. William Neill, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
aged twenty-three years. 7 

Died, on the 7th inst., after a brief and painful 


illness, Mrs. MARY JANE, wife of SAMUEL 
LANDIS, Esq., and a member of the Presby- 
terian Church at Middletown, Pennsylvania. 
Died, in the glades near Pine Grove M 
Pennsylvania, on the 26th of October, Mrs. JAN 
CAMPBELL, wife of Mr. John Campbell, in the 
sixty-ninth year of her age. 


Potices. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— The 
usual Monthly Evening Service will be held to- 
morrow (Sabbath) Evening, 17th inst., in the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street, between 
Fifth and Sixth streets, Philadelphie. Sermon by 
the pastor, Rev. F. R. Harbaugh. Services begin 
at half-past seven o’clock. : 
Ls 


SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. N. W. Conkling will preach in the Scots 
Presbyterian Church, Spruce street above Third, 
Philadelphia, to-morrow, (Sabbath) 17th inst. at 
half. past ten o’clock, A.M., and three o’clock, P.M. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—By special u 
the undersigned gratefully the 
receipt of Five s for the Board of Domestic 
Missions, from “ Miss H. W.,” Washington city, 
District of Columbia, ox * little savings of an 
afflicted daughter. 8. D. Powgn, Treasurer. 

November 9, 1861, 


PRESBYTERY OF HUDSON.—The Presby- 
pry Hudson will hold an adjourned meeting 
at Monticello, on Tuesday, December 10th, at nine 
o’clock, A. M. 

Danizt N. Fasevanp, Stated Clerk. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING—Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Pra 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—At 
a late meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick the following supplies were appointed for 
the Kingston Church, viz:—Third Sabbath in 
November, Rev. R. 8. Manning; fourth Sabbath, 
Mr. Peres Bonney. First Sabbath in Decem- 
ber, Rev. Dr. Green; second do., Rev. H. A. Har- 
low; third do., Rev. A. L. Armstrong; fourth do., 
Rev. P. de Veuve; fifth do, Mr. Marvin H. 
Brigge. First Sabbath in January, Mr. William 
J. Wright; second do., Rev. T. W. Cattell; third 
do., Mr. Edward H. Spooner; fourth do, Rev. 
Joseph R. Mann. First Sabbath in February, 


Rev. Dr. Maclean. 
A. D. Wars, Stated Clerk. 


. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—Orper or Visiration.—The Central Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia have resolved to make a 
visitation of the several Churches under their 
care, in the following order, viz: 


West Arch Street Church, Monday, November 18. 
Second Wednesday, “ 
Spring Garden Tohersdey, “ 21. 

orth “ 22. 
Kensingtcen 
Richmond «Monday, 25. 
Trinit Tuesday, 26. 
Cuhocksink Wednesday, “ 27. 
Penn Thursday, “ 23, 
Alexander a Friday, os 29. 
Princeton « Saturday, “ 30, 


Committees are appointed to visit the country 
churches at their discretion. 

The services of this visitation will, by the Divine 
blessing, it is hoped, promote a‘higher spirituality, 
a holier zeal, and a warmer Christian fellowship 
among the followers of the Redeemer. 

The hour of each service will be at half- 
seven, P. M. The public are invited to atten 

J. Evwarps, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE.—The follow- 
ing Committees of Visitation were appointed by 
the Presbytery of Luzerne for the Churches with- 
in its bounds :—Pottsville, Rev. Messrs. Armstrong 
and J. A. Hodge. Hecksville, Rev. Messrs. Coit 
and Lowry. Port Clinton, Rev. Messrs. Thomson 
and White. Port Carbon, Rev. Messrs. Osmond 
and Kolb. Tamaqua, Rev. Messrs. Johnson and 
J. A. Hodge. Summit Hill, Rev. Messrs. Kolb 
and Lowry. Beaver Meadow, Rev. Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Osmond. Mauch Chunk, Rev. Messrs. 
Hickok and Osmond. Weatherly, Rev. Messrs. 
Armstrong and Johnson. Conyngham, Rev. 
Messrs. Lowry and Thomson. azleton, Rev. 
Messrs. Colt and White. Eckley, Rev. Mesars. 
Lowry and J. A. Hodge. Whitehaven, Rev. Messrs. 
Parke and Welles. Wilkesbarre~ Rev. Messrs. 
Hickok and Lane. Lake and Shickshinny, Rev. 
Messrs. Snowden and Welles. Nanticoke, Rev. 
Messrs. Parke and Ferguson. Plymouth, Rev. 
Messrs. Hunt and Weidman. Kingston, Rev. 
Messrs. Adams and Ferguson. Wyoming, Rev. 
Meesrs. Holmes and Weidman. Mahoopany and 
Northmoreland, Rev. Messrs. Adams and Welles. 
Newton, Rev. Messrs. Hunt and Parke. Pittston, 
Rev. Messrs. A. A. Hodge and Welles. Scranton, 
Rev. Messrs. A. A. Hodge and Lane. Tunkhan- 
nock, Rev. Messrs. Hickok and Parke. 


IX NEW CARD PORTRAITS.— 

Now ready, New Card Portraits of Colonel 
Baker, Colonel Blair, General Dix, General Ro- 
sencranz, General Heintzelman, and General 
Blenker. 

Also, a large Collection of other Portraits. Price, 
Five Portraits for Twenty-five cents. 
*,* Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 
For sale by, 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, — 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 16—3t 


HE. ECLECTIC CLAS88-BOOK—FOR THE 

USE OF THE SUNDAY-8BCHOOL 
TEACHER-—-Is Superior to any now in Use. 

Price for One Year Class- Book, per Dozen, 40 


cents; per Hundred, $3. 

Address H. H. ROEDEL, 
nov 16—4t Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
EV. DR. RICE.—PUBLISHED THIS DAY 

BY C. SCRIBNER—WNo. 124 Grand Street, 
New York— 

OUR COUNTRY AND THE CHURCH. 
By Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, 100 pages. 
Price 37% cents. 

Part I.—Our Country—Its Exaltation. 

Part Il.—The Church—Its Peril and Duties. 

It contains sentiments which are believed to be 
not only Scriptural, but of great practical import- 
ance in the existing state of the country, and of 
the Church of Christ. 

*,* Copies sent by mail, post-paid,.on receipt 
of price. nov 18—st 


NFANT-SCHOOL CATECHISM.—The Atten- 
tion of Sunday-School Superintendents is 
called to the 


INFANT-SCHOOL CATECHISM. 
Printed in Chapters, on fine White Cards. 


Chapter I.—The Birth of Christ, &c. 
‘ IL—The Visit of the Wise Men, 4c. 
“« IlL—Jesus’ Return, &c. 
Price 3 cents each; 30 cents per Dozen; $2 per 


Hundred. 
Address H. H. ROEDEL, 
nov 16—4t Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


EW WORK BY DEAN TRENCH.— 

C. SCRIBNER—WNo. 124 Grand Street, 

New York—WILL PUBLISH ON THE 20TH 
UF NOVEMBER— 


A COMMENTARY OW THE EPISTLES TO 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES IN ASIA4. 


By Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., Author of 
Study of Words,” &c. 1 vol.,12mo. Price $l. 


The practical interest of these Epistle:, in their 
bearing on the whole pastoral and ministerial 
work, is extreme. It is recorded of the admirable 
Bengel, that it was his wont, above all things, to 
recommend the study of these Epistles to youth- 
ful ministers of Christ’s word sacraments. 
And, indeed, to them they are full of teaching, of 
the most solema warning, of the strongest en- 
couragement. We learn from these Epistles the 


Church is dependent upon that of its pastors; the 
guilt, not merely of teaching, but of allowing, 
error; how there may be united much and real 
zeal for the form of sound words, with a lament- 
able decay of the spirit of love; or, on the other 
hand, many works and active ministries of love, 
with only too languid a zeal for the truth once 
delivered; with innumerable lessons more. For 
one who has undertaken the awful minigtry of 
souls, I know almost nothing in Scripture so 
searching, no threatenings so alarming. no pro- 
mises so comfortable, as are some whith these 
Epistles contin. 


SCRIBNER’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Do. do. J. A., Commen 
1 Vol, i2me. $1.26. 
Do. do. do. Notes on New 
erature. 1 Vol, igmo. 
Do. do. do 


Do 
1 18mo0. 6D cents. 


*,* Cowies sent by mail, on receipt uf price. 
“nov 16—2t | 


extent to which the spiritual condition of a | 
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~oh Wek. wee : 
Rivas; @ Narrative of Travel, 
and Adventure. By 
Lake Nadmi. With no- 
end Map of Southern 
Xork, 1061, Harper Brothers. 
We, tet 4a the public generally, are greatly in- 
debited to the Messrs. Harpers, of New. York, for 
Of Knowing all about Africa, which the 
travellers and explorers have 
covered, Catelogue presente « remark- 
Jist.of Books on this subject, from such men as 
Livingstone, Bartb, Burton, Cumming, Wilson, Du 
Chailin, and Andersson, and these got up in an 
atesective. and costly style, with capital illustra- 
tions): ‘Phe pleasure of readiog Du Chaillu lingers 
with us still, and now we bave an additional plea- 
eat the fortunes of another bold tra- 


eo attractive ss Du Cheillu, but never- 
yet who Will kéep’ alive the interest in 
African adventure. The narrative of Andersson 

Mtraightforward, and not too highly colour: 
; He bas. devoted many years of his life to 
African travel—he has written two good books— 


shaun, to be a bold and successful 
hunter, and a traveller capable of any Amount of 
endurance.. He bas, too, added not @ little wl our 
eographical knowledge, and to our #cquaintance 
with the peculiarities of the wild and uncultivated 
tribes of'Southern Africa. The illustrations are all 


tliitean be desired, and are more than mere pic- 


Tus Last Travets or Preirrer; inclusive of 
Visit to: Madagascar, with an Autobiographical 
“Memotr of the Author. Translated by H. W. 

Duicken. New York, 1861, Harper & Brothers. 

‘12mo, pp. 

.. We never-could reconcile it to our sense of pro- 

: that a woman should set out alone to travel 
around the world, and to repeat the operation, 
encountering the innumerable and formidable diffi- 
culties ‘and dangets of a course so adventurous; 
but we must receive it asa fixed fact that Madame 

: Pfeiffer did accomplish a vast ainount of travelling, 

ahd did write séveral books of her adventures. It 

ia, marvellous that she awakened so much respect 
among the roughest of men, and succeeded sv well 

im adouring the kind services of others. Her nar- 

ratives are engaging, and, to a considerable extent, 

instructive; and we should have read them with 
more pleasure, had~ it not been for the slurring re- 
merks cecasiona}ly thrown out against evangelical 
religion, The volume before us is a posthumous 
one, ia which: are gathered her last sketches of 
travel, including her notices of Madagascar, at 
which ‘place she received the seeds of the disease 

_which proved fatal to her. 

‘Dares op Grawpratuer. History of Scotland. 
» By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With Notes. In Six 
“Vdlatries. Boston, 1861, Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. 
"Vols. J. and Il. Pp. 301 and 301. 
it will afford pleasure to the reading public to 

seo. Sir Walter. Scott's Tales of a Grandfather re- 

produced in so beautiful a style as that of the Bos- 
ton publishers. Of the Tales themselves, we 
need only say, that they are from the pen of Wal- 
té# Soott, and have ‘been very popular from their 
fifét appearance. While the author has given 
prominence to the most salient events of Scottish 
history, he has so connected the whole as to pre- 
sent a good abridgment of the history froin early 

A Hanp-Booxk or Cuassicat Gsocrapay, Caro- 

‘NOLOGY, Mytuotogy, ayp ANTiquitizs. Pre- 

pared for the Use of Schools, by T. P. Allen 
and W. F. Alien. Boston, 1861, Swan, Brewer & 
 Fileston. 12mo, pp 123. 

As a hand or reference book for students and 
classical readers, this will be found useful. -The 
compilers have assumed a benevolent labour in 
searching the best authorities, and so arranging 
their ‘facts as to be of easy consultation. Thus 
miuely labobr is saved to others, by the condensa- 
tidén of much in little space. 


Tus.Cortos Kivepom.. A Traveller's Observa- 
tions on Cotton and Slavery in the American 
- Slave States. Based upon Three fommer Vol- 
-wmes of Journeys and Investigations by the 

game Author. By Frederick Law Olmsted. In 

“two volumes. New York, 1861, Mason Brothers. 

'.12mo, pp. 376 and 404. 

_ The readers of Mr. Olmsted’s books will not be 
disappoipted by this summing up of his facts 
ahd observations, exbibiting his matured opinions 
in regard to the South, and particularly in view 
of the present crisis-in our affairs. His three for- 
mer volumes were eagerly read, and thoroughly 
denounced and heartily applauded, according to 
the reader’s tastes. According to his opportunities, 
he carefully examined whatever fell under his 
eye while at the South, noted his impressions at 
the time, stored away his facts,and admitted the 
publi¢ to a participation of what he saw, felt, and 
believed. His votumes were picturesque and 
sprightly; and, although many regarded them as 
prejadiced and one-sided, they produced their im- 
pression. The political changes which have since 
occurred, and which have been so intimately 
connected with slavery and cotton, will be likely 
tO secure still more friendly readers to this graphic 
book. Its pictures of Southern life, and arguments 
on Southern labour, habits, opinions, &c., will not 
be without their strong influence in these excited 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

‘ “Some of the Mistakes of Educated Men,” by 
John 8, Hart, LL.D, is an excellent discourse, a 
specimen of which we have already presented to 
our readers. 

“Causes for National Humiliation,” by R. L. 
Stanton, D.D., of Chilicothe, Ohio, is one of the 
well-adapted and striking discourses of the times; 
and we have also an excellent and timely sermon 
upon “Government, its Peril, and Our Duty,” 
reached in Galway Church, New York, by the 
Rev. §. E. Lane, pastor of the church. 

“The Relations of Religion to the War,” by the 
Rev. Hugh S. Carpenter, of Brooklyn; and a ser- 
mon..preached on Fast Day, by the Rev. Thomas 
Doggett, of Groveland, are sermons of good fabric, 
which the state of the times has called forth. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 911, and the National 
Preacher, with three sermons, have been received. 

From Leonard Scott & Co., of New York, we 
have received the Westminster Review of October, 
with the following contents:—1. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith on the Study of History. 2. Biography, 
Past and Present. 3. A Visit to the Mormons. 
4. Count Cavour. 5. The Apecalypse. 6. The 
Rival American Confederacies. 7. Trades’ Unions. 
By Professor E. S. Beesly. 8. Contemporary 
Literature. | 


TRUE HERO. 


Shortly after the battle of Carnifex Fer- 

, communication was cut off between the 

ederal camp at Klkwater and that at 
Cheat Mountain summit, the rebels hold- 
ing possession of the road. It was neces- 
sary that communication should be re- 
established between General Reynolds at 
the former place, and Colonel Kimball at 
the latter. Several attempts had been 
made, but the messengers had been killed 
in every case. Four had already set out, 
and been picked off. 

The whole camp at E!kwater was in dan- 
ger, and it was necessary to get word to 
the summit at once, and another young 
man volunteered; but he, too, was never 
heard from after he left the camp. The 
commanding officer then stated to his men 
their danger, and called upon some one to 
again voluoteer to perform the risk. Not 
a man responded in all the camp, until at 
last one was found. in Captain Loomis’ 
Michigan battery. 

Henry H. Norrington, of Detroit, offered 
to peril his life to save the others. He 
started out, and succeeded in eluding the 
enemy, crawling miles upon his hands and 
knees, with his message rolled up and in 
his mouth, ready to swallow in a moment 
if he was taken, and finally reached the 
friendly camp. He also had to return; 
and, after receiving his dispatches, set out 
in the night, the whole camp shaking 
‘hands with him, never expecting to see him 

in. He travelled all night, guided by 

North Star, and the next day crawled 
as before on his hands and knees. 
_. He finally strack the main road a few 
miles below Elkwater. Seeing one of the 
enemy's cavalry horses tied to a stake by 
the roadside, and the owner not visible, he 
crept up, cut. the rope with his knife, and 
rode off-in hot haste, with several shots 
whizzing around him. He arrived safely 
in camp, end delivered his dispatches, 


being the only survivor of six that had 
attempted the perilous task. 
As a te for his bravery, he was 


promoted in the company to be chief of a 
piese, and was placed upon the command- 
log General’s staff. as mounted orderly. 
He was presented by the Captain of his 
compeny with a sword, and by his General 
~ withan elegant revolver. He was greeted 
upon parade with nine cheers by the entire 
company, aad his pay more than doubled. 
‘Besides ‘this, favourable mention was made 
of his feat, and the great service he had 


PUBLICATIONS. | 


Charles John 


1 Their 


jthe other three took angther course. 


‘performed, in the official report forwarded 
to the Department at Washington. 


ROWLAND BROWN. 


O} ye who dare to think this world a wilderness 


Behoid the hills and valleys with the God-sent 

wers grown; 

fragrance scents the waving woods, the 
garden, and the glen, 

And they speak like angel-voices to the yearning 
hearts of men. 


To find these heavenly messengers, we have not 
far to roam; 

They blossom countless as the stars around each 
bappy bome, 
Alike beneath the smile 

hall | 
Or nani the cotter’s lowly hearth, or on the 


mould ring wall. 

And if aright we read the lines trac’d on their 

petals gay, | 

We shall not cast a single leaf in carelessness 
away; 

But praises from our lips will rise, like incense up 
to God, 

For having planted such sweet things.on earth’s 
tear-Water'd sod. 


And O! 60 beautiful are they for such a world as 
ours, 


of kings, in proud patrician 


That all we love on-earth the best, our hearts have | 


nam'd them—flowers; | 
For even He, before whose love all other loves 
will fail, 
Is call’d the Rose of Sharon, and the Lily of the 
Vale. 


And He who sends from Paradise the sunshine 
and the showers, 

Would have you love those graces sweet—His 
consecrated flowers; 

Yea, let them round your hearts and homes in 
sweet profusion grow, ; 

For from their fragrant chalices the sweetest 
nectars flow. 


Tf lov’d as dear companions, thou wilt not lonely be, 
They'll -whisper with their fragrant lips *sweet 


poesy to thee; 
They'll steal away the weary heart from sorrow 


and from pain, 
That never shall ye think the world a wilderness 
again! 


The GORILLA, or MONSTER-MONKEY 


_M. Du Chaillu is the first white man who 
has systematically hunted this creature, or 
penetrated his haunts; and we can well 
believe the most exciting moment of his life 
was that wherein he first stood face to face 
with this tremendous ape: 

‘“‘ Suddenly, Miengai uttered a little cluck 


with his tongue, which is the native’s way. 


of showing that something is stirring, and 
that a sharp look-out is necessary; and pre- 
sently I noticed, ahead of us seemingly, a 
noise as of some one breaking down branches 
or twigs of trees. This was a gorilla, I 
knew at once, by the eager and satisfied 
looks of the men. They looked once more 
carefully at their guns, to see if, by any 
chance, the powder had fallen out of the 
pans; I also examined mine, to make sure 
that all was right; and then we marched 


on cautiously. The singular noise of the. 


breaking of tree-branches continued. We 
walked with the greatest care, making no 
noise at all. The countenances of the men 
showed that they thought themselves en- 
gaged in avery serious undertaking; but 
we pushed on, until, finally, we thought we 
saw. through the thick woods the moving of 
the branches and trees which the great beast 
was tearing down, probably to get from 
them the berries and fruits he lives on. 
“Suddenly, as we were yet creeping 
along, in a silence which made a heavy 
breath seem loud and distinct, the woods 
were at once filled with a tremendous bark- 
ing roar of the gorilla. Then the under- 
bush swayed rapidly just ahead, and pre- 
sently before us stood an immense male 
gorilla. He had gone through the jungle 
on Ifis all-fours; but when he saw our party, 
he erected himself, and looked us boldly in 
the face. He stood about a dozen yards 
from us, and was a sight I think I shall 
never forget. Nearly six feet high (he 
roved four inches shorter,) with immense 
y, huge chest, and great muscular arms, 
with fiercely glaring large deep gray eyes, 


and a hellish expression of face, which. 


seemed to me like some nightmare visign— 
thus stood before us this king of the Afri- 
can forest. He was not afraid'of us. He 
stood there, and beat his breast with his 
huge fists, till it resounded like an immense 
bass-drum, which is their mode of offering 
defiance; meantime giving vent to roar 
after roar. The roar of the gorilla is the 
most singular and awful noise heard in these 
African woods. It begins with a sharp 
bark, like an angry dog, then swells into a 
deep bass roll, which literally and closely 
resembles the roll of distant thunder along 
the sky, for which I have sometimes been 
tempted to take it where I did not see the 
animal. So deep is it, that it seems to pro- 
ceed less from the mouth and throat than 
from the deep chest and vast paunch. His 
eyes began to flash fiercer as we stood 
motionless on the defensive, and the crest 
of short hair which stands on his forehead 
began to twitch rapidly up and down, while 
his powerful fangs were shown as he again 
sent forth a thunderous roar. And now, 
truly, he reminded me of nothing but some 
hellish dream-creature—a being of that 
hideous order, half man, half beast, which 
we find pictured by old artists in some re- 
presentations of the infernal regions. He 
advanced a few steps—then stopped to utter 


that hideous roar again—advanced again, 
and finally stopped when at a distance of 


about six yards from us; and here, just as 
he began another of his roars, beating his 
breast in rage, we fired, and killed him.” 
The gorilla’s roar can be heard at a dis- 
tance of three miles, and the very beating 
of his breast for at least a mile. He some- 
times even sits down to roar, so tremendous 
an exertion does it cost him, while his yells, 
as he approaches, are like the inarticulate 
ravings of a maniac. The height of one 
shot by our author was five feet nine inches. 
Its arms had a spread of nine feet. Its 
hairy chest was sixty-two inches in circum- 
ference. The hands, those terrible wea- 
pons, with one blow of which it tears open 
the bowels of a man, or breaks his arms, 
were of immense muscular power, and bent 
like veritable claws. Its big toe was no less 
than six inches in circumference. As he 
draws nigh his enemy, man, to whom he 
bears so awful a resemblance, the deep set 
eyes sparkle with gloomy malignity; the fea- 
tures are contorted in hideous wrinkles; 


and the slight, sharply-cut lips, drawn up, . 
reveal the long fangs and the powerful 


jaws, in which a human limb would be 
crushed as a biscuit. Then, indeed, it be- 
hooves a hunter to look with care to his 
riming, and to keep his fire to the very 
ast. No unarmed man—not the most 
powerful prize-fighter on earth—would have 
a chance of life against the gorilla. He has 
never need to strike but a single stroke, 
as M. Du Chaillu had unhappily‘reason to 
know: 

“Our little party separated, as is the 


custom, to stalk the wood in various direc- . 


tions. Gambo and I kept together. One 
brave fellow went off alone in a direction 
where he thought he could find a ers 

e 
had been about an hour separated, when 
Gambo and [ heard a gun fired, but a little 
way from us, and presently another. We 
were already on our way to the spot, where 
we hoped to see a gorilla slain, when the 
forest began to resound with the most ter- 
rific roars.. Gambo seized my arm in great 
agitation, and we hurried on, both filled 
with a dreadful and sickening alarm. We 
had not gone far, when our worst fears were 
realized. The poor brave fellow who had 
gone off alone, was lying on the ground in 
a pool of his own blood, and I thought, at 
first, quite dead. His bowels were protrud- 
ing through the lacerated abdomen. Beside 
him lay his gun. The stock was broken, 
and the barrel was bent and flattened. It 
bore plainly the matks of the gorilla’s teeth. 
We picked him up, and I dressed his 
wounds as well as I could, with rags torn 


| from my clothes. When I had given him 


a little brandy to drink, he came to himself, 
and was able, but with great difficulty, to 
speak. He said that he had met the gorilla 
suddenly, and face to face, and that it had 
not attempted to escape. It was, he said, 
a huge male, and seemed very savage. It 
was in a very gloomy part of the wood, and 


the darkuess, I suppose, made him miss. . 


He said he took good aim, and fired when 
the ‘beast was only eight yards off. The 
ball merely wounded it in the side. It at 
once began beating its breast, and, with the 
greatest rage, advanced upon him. To run 
away was impossible; he would have been 
caught in the jungle before he had gone a 
dozen steps. He stood his ground, and, as 
quickly as he could, reloaded his gun. Just 
as he raised it to fire, the gorilla dashed it 
out of his hands, the gun going off in the 
fall; and then, in an instant, and with a 
terrible roar, the animal gave him a tre- 
mendous blow with its immense open paw, 
frightfully lacerating the abdomen, and with 
this single blow laying bare part of the 
intestines. As he sank, bleeding, to the 
ground, the monster seized the gun, and the 
poor hunter thought he would have his 
brains dashed out with it. But the gorilla 
seems.to have looked upon this also as an 
enemy, and, in his rage, almost flattened the 
barrel between his strong jaws.” 

This bold hunter was four years in this 
wild region. He says:—‘‘I travelled—al- 
ways on foot, and unaccompanied by other 
white men—about eight thousand miles. I 
shot, stuffed, and brought home over two 
thousand birds, of which more than sixty 
are new species; and [ killed upwards of 
one thousand quadrupeds, of which two 
hundred were stuffed and brought home, 
with more than eighty skeletons. Not less 
than twenty of these quadrupeds are species 
hitherto unknown to science. I suffered 
fifty attacks of the African fever, taking, 
to cure myself, more than fourteen ownces 
of quinine. Of famine, long-continued ex- 
posures to the heavy tropical rains, and 
attacks of ferocious ants and venomous flies, 
it is not worth while to speak.” 


A Harvest Home Fifty Years Since. 


Of the autumnal celebrations, the first is 
the harvest home. What an inane affair 
it was when I was young, and used to run 
away from the noise in terror! To my eyes 
the harvest-men were a sort of savages. 
They used to tear down the street of a vil- 
lage or town,—some in Sunday coats, blue 
with brass buttons; some in fustian, and 
some in smocks; but all with flaunting gay 
ribbons and dancing wheat-ears in their 
hair. Most of them were staggering drunk ; 
and they burst into yard or kitchen, wanting 
to kiss the maids, or get hold of the beer- 
jug, and demanding money. While thus 
intruding, by twos and threes, into half a- 
dozen houses, the main company in the 
street halloed for ‘‘largesse;” and a fearful 
cry it was. They joined hands in a circle, 
threw up their arms, threw back their heads, 
and set up thecry. It was bad enough 
when children were safe at home; but the 
horror of meeting harvest-men in a walk was 
extreme. Nurse-maids and mammas turned 
down any lane, collected the little ones 
behind any hedge, escaped to any wood, or 
into any body’s shop or kitchen, at the first 
sight of* gay ribbons, or sound of a tfpsy 
voice, far away on the road. The end was 
that the silly fellows were lying about drunk 
for some days and nights, and came forth 
from the festival sick and peevish, and 
poorer than before they levied the largesse 
from frightened neighbours.— Once a Week. 


SHREWS, and HOW TO TAME THEM. 


On a recent Friday night the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon delivered, at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, London, a lecture on “ Shrews, 
and How to Tame Them.” He madesome 
humourous remarks on the little animal 
called the shrew, and then dilated upon the 
human “shrew,” male and female, begin- 
ning with Xantippe, the wife of Socrates, 
and coming down to Mrs. Wesley. Mr. 
Spurgeon, in solving the problem of “‘ How 
shrews, whether male or female, are to be 
tamed,” referred to Shakspere’s well-known 
play, from which he read several passages. 
[n nine cases out of ten, the reverend gen- 
tleman was of opinion, where a husband did 
not get on well with his wife, it was his own 
fault. There was a clergyman once, who 
had had too much to drink, when he was 
called upon to ‘sprinkle’ a child. He 
fumbled at his book, but could not find the 


place, whereupon he stammered out, ‘‘ What 


a very difficult child this is to baptize!” 
Mr. Spurgeon’s advice to husbands with 
bad wives.was:—Keep your temper, for 
love mingled with good temper will assured- 
ly tame the most stubborn creatures. Chris- 


tian women have often much sorrow of 


heart because they are yoked to ungodly 
husbands. The lecturer enumerated several 
instances of men having been converted 
through the instrumentality of the patience 
and forbearance exhibited by their wives. — 


How to Handle Fire-Arms Safely. 


An old sportsman gives: the following 
advice in reference to the safe handling of 
percussion guns: 

When the gun is charged, never allow the 
lock to be in any other state than at half- 
cock, except at the moment before firing. 
The reasons why this rule should be adopt- 
ed and religiously observed are briefly these: 
The lock is so constructed that when at 
half-cock (provided it is good for any thing, 
and no other should ever be used,) it cannot 
be moved from that point toward the cap to 
explode it in any possible way. You may 
strike it violently, and it will not yield 
until the lock itself breaks in pieces. If, 
by any accident, it is moved in the opposite 
direction, it must go back until it is fully 
cocked, and must remain there until the 
trigger is touched. If it does not go back 
to that point, it cannot possibly, in return- 
ing, pass the point of its first position—that 
of half-cock—unless the trigger is touched 
at the moment, which would seldom if ever 
happen. 

Many sportsmen are in the habit of carry- 
ing the gun “at the cock,” even when in 
company with others, as well as when alone. 
Should a twig accidently touch the trigger, 


should the sportsman stumble and fall, or 


strike a heavy blow with the breech against 
a tree, the gun explodes; it may be harm- 
lessly, or perhaps at the expense of life or 
limb. Nevercock the gun uatil the moment 
before firing. Again, others are under the 
erroneous impression that the safest way is 
to carry the hammer down upon the cap. 
The truth is, that is the most dangerous of 
all. When the hammer is pressed upon the 
cap, the jarring caused by the various move- 
ments ia handling the guna is constantly 
bringing the percussion powder to such a 
state that a very slight tap upon the ham- 
mer will explode it. Now this is precisely 
the way in which almost all the accidents 
happen, by which so many wounds are 
inflicted and lives lost by the sudden explo- 
sion of fire-arms. 

I have endeavourd to be as brief as possi- 
ble, but I earnestly hope that the few hints 
above will be of service to those who are 
desirous of learning how to use the gun. It 
is a trite, but nevertheless true saying, that 
‘sit is hard to cure old dogs of their tricks.” 
Old sportsmen will follow their old habits, 
but te young sportsmen I would gay, adopt 
the following short rules, and [ will insure 
you as much safety as can be expected from 
the use of an instrument at all times danger- 
ous. 
1. When the gun is not charged, always 
put the hammer down upon the nipple. It 
relieves the main-spring, and preserves its 
strength. 

2. When you load, bring the hammer to 


half cock, charge the gun, and let the put- | 
ting on of the cap be the last operation. 
Press it down lightly with your fingers, and 
not by carrying the hammer down upon it. 

3. Never cock the gun until the moment 
before firing. 

4. In all cases, whether alone or in com- 
pany, while hunting, keep the gun at half- 
cock, and never, on any account, put the 
hammer down upon the cap. ; 

5. It is better, on setting the gun aside, 
first to discharge it; but if you will or must 
leave it loaded, be sure to leave it at half- 
cock, and with the cap plainly to be seen. 
If then it should be accidently thrown 
down, it cannot be discharged. 


Argyle House—A Noble Example. 


The dining-room wing of the abdve house, 
the London residence of the Karl of Aber- 
deen, and which overlooks the garden at 
the rear of the premises, is at the present 
time undergoing a rather strange metamor- 
phosis, the noble Earl having given orders 
for its conversion into an industrial school 
for about sixty boys. There will be a class- 
room, in which the boys will be instructed 
‘by Mr. Bean; a dining, or mess-room; 
work-rooms, in which useful trades, such as 
shoemaking, tailoring, &c., will be taught; 
and a lecture-room, in which lectures will 
be given to the poor of the neighbourhood. 
The coach-house in Marlborough Mews is 
to be changed into baths and lavatories, 
and there will be also eccommodation for 
some of the boys to sleep on the premises, 
the others leaving in the evening and re- 
turning inthe morning. ‘The whole affair 
will be carried ‘out on a similar principle to 
the schools of Dr. Guthrie in Edinburgh. 
The boys are also to be clothed and fed by 
the noble Earl; the most destitute in the 
neighbourhood will be admitted, the only 
qualification being that of poverty; and 
there will be no distinction as to country, 


&e. 


The Duke of Wellington and His Battles. 


Mr. Everett, in an article which appears 
in a New York paper, says:—“ During my 
residence in London I had several very 
interesting conversations with the Duke of 
Wellington on the subject of the battle of 
Waterloo. One of them took place in 
the ball-room at Devonshire House, as we 
stood watching the dancers. He informed 
me that he had lately received a letter from 
a person about to write an account of the 
great battle, asking some information as to 
its details. ‘I answered him,’ said the 
Duke, ‘that by comparing and studying the 
almost innumerable printed descriptions of 
the battle, English, French, and German, a 
man of sense could acquire a better know- 
ledge of it at the present day than anybody, 
even the commander-in-chief, could get at 
the time from personal observation.’ ‘Sup- 
pose any one,’ he said, ‘should ask us to- 
morrow morning to describe the position 
and movements of all the groups of dancers 
in this small space before us, we should not 
be able to report any thing beyond what 
concerned a view of the more prominent 
personages on the floor. Much less can any 
individual observation extend to the detailed 
movements of numerous bodies of men ex- 
tended over several miles.’ 


ON GUARD. 


At midnight, on my lonely beat, 

When shadow wraps the wood and lea, 
A vision seems my view to greet: 

Of one at home that prays for me. 


No roses blow upon her cheek— 
_ Her form is not a lover’s dream— 
‘ But oneher face, so fair and meek, 
A host of holier beauties gleam. 


For softly shines her silver hair, 
A patient smile is on her face, 

And the mild, lustrous light of prayer 
Around her sheds a moon-like grace. 


She prays for one that’s far away— 
The soldier in his holy fight— 

And begs that Heaven, in mercy, may 
Protect her boy, and bless the Right! 


Till, through the leagues lie far between, 
This silent incense of her heart 

Steals o’er my soul with-breath serene, 
And we no longer are apart. 


So guarding thus my lonely beat, 
By shadowy wood and haunted lea, 
That vision seems my view to greet 
Of her at home who prays for me. 
Camp Cameron. —Harper’s Weekly. 


THE NEW KING OF MADAGASCAR. 


A correspondent of the Indépendance 
Belge states that the new King of Madagas- 
car, Radama II., is about to send an em- 
bassy to France. It will consist of ten of 
the native nobles, and the Military Governor 
of Emyrne. 

The following description of the new 
King, from the pen of Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
who had frequent opportunities of seeing 
and conversing with him when he was 
Prince, will be read with much interest 
just now. : 

‘Prince Rakoto, or, to call him by his 
full name, Rakodond-Radama, is a young 
man, twenty seven. years of age. Contrary 
to my expectations, his appearance was far 
from disagreeable. 
stature, and his face does not betray a like- 
ness, in form or colour, to any of the four 
races who inhabit Madagascar. His features 
have quite the type of the Moldavian Greeks. 
His black hair is curly, but not woolly; he 
has dark eyes, full of life and fire; a well- 
shaped mouth, and handsome teeth. His 
features wear an expression of such child- 
like goodness, that one feels drawn towards 
him from the first moment of seeing him. 
He often goes about in Kuropean costume. 
The Prince is honoured and beloved alike 
by high and low; and I was assured by Mr. 
Lambert and Mr. Laborde that he fully de- 
served all this affection and honour. The 
son is, in fact, as kind-hearted as the mo- 


He is short and slim in 


ther is cruel; he is just as averse to the’ 


shedding of blood as his mother is addicted 
to it; and his chief efforts are directed to- 
wards mitigating the severe punishments 
the Queen is continually inflicting, and ob- 
taining a reversal of the sentences of death, 
which she is always too ready to pronounce 
upon her subjects. He is always ready to 
listen to the unfortunate, and to help them; 
and has strictly forbidden his slaves to turn 
any applicant away on the score that he is 
sleeping, or engaged at his meals. Well 
aware of this, people often come in the 
middle of the night, and wake the Prince 
from his sleep, with petitions for their rela- 
tions, who are to be executed early next 
morning. If he cannot obtain a pardon 
from his mother, he manages to pass, as if 
by accident, along the road by which the 
poor culprits are led, bound with cords, to 
meet their fate. Then he cuts their cords 
asunder, and either tells them to flee, or go 
quietly home, according as their offences 
have been grave or venial. When the 
Queen is infurmed of what her son has 
done, she never makes any remark, but 
only tries to keep the next sentences she 
pronounces as secret as possible, and to 
casten their execution. Condemnation and 
punishment thus often succeed each other 
so rapidly, that if the Prince is absent from 
the town when sentence is passed, the ap- 
plication to him for assistance is almost sure 
to come too late. It is strange, considering 
how radically different their dispositions are, 
that mother and son should love each other 
so tenderly. The Prince is devoted to the 
Queen with the utmost affection; he tries 
to excuse her deeds of severity by every 
conceivable argument, and it is a bitter re- 


flection to him that she can be neither loved 
nor respected by the nation.” 


Claret the Pope’s Consoler—Considerate | 
Priests. 


On his late issue from a nine day’s retreat, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux, and 
some ecclesiastics of his diocese have con- 
ceived the happy idea of sending to the 
Pope a good supply of the best St. Julien’s 
claret, for the express purpose of *‘consoling 
him in his present grief.” The Ami de la 
Religion, in announcing this fact, observes 
that ‘‘no other clergy could have made such 
a present as this,”—a remark which, if not 
profound, may fairly be accepted as true, 
since claret is naturally dearer in other 
places than on the spot where it is grown. 
Copiosum celebratissimi patrit vint mu- 
nus,’ says the Ami de la Religion, in 
latinity worthy to be used in pocula. The 
Pope, with a politeness to which all who 
have been presented to him bear witness, 
has written an autograph letter of thanks 
for this gift, which arrived at the Vatican 
with so many others. ‘‘We have,” says 
the Pontiff, ‘received a considerable quan- 
tity of that famous wine produced by the 
soil of the Bordelais, which you and some 
other ecclesiastics have had the goodness 
to send us.” After returning thanks for 
these creature comforts provided by his 
children, the Pontiff prays to Heaven to 
pour upon them and their flocks celestial 
gifts in abundance, and for it to abridge his 
days of trouble, and hasten the time when 
he may in peace rejoice himself with all the 
faithful. 


GOD’S WRATH IN NATURE. 


I understand that as the most dangerous, 
because most attractive form of modern in- 
fidelity, which, pretending to exalt the benefi- 
cence of the Deity, degrades it into a reckless 
infinitude of mercy, and blind obliteration of 
the work of sin; and which does this chiefly 
by dwelling on the manifold appearance of 
G-od’s kindness on the face of creation. Such 
kindness is, indeed, every where and always 
visible, but not alone. 

Wrath and threatening are invariably 
mingled with love, and in the utmost soli- 
tudes of nature, the existence of hell seems 
to me as legibly declared by a thousand 
spiritual utterances, as of heaven. It is 
well for us to dwell with thankfulness on the 
unfolding of the flower, and the falling of 
the dew, and the sleep of the green fields 
in the sunshine; but the blasted trunk, the 
barren rock, the moaning of the bleak winds, 
the roar of the black, perilous whirlpools of 
the mountain streams, the solemn solitudes 
of moors and seas, the continual fading of 
all beauty into darkness, and of all strength 
into dust, have these no language for us? 
We may seek to escape their teachings, 
by reasonings touching the good which is 
wrought out of all evil, but it is vain so- 
phistry. The good succeeds to the evil, as 
the day succeeds the night, but so, also, the 
the evil to the good. Gerizim and Ebal, 
birth and death, light and darkness, heaven 
and hell, divide the ‘existence of man and 
his futurity.— Ruskin. : 


SILVER MIRRORS. 


A correspondent in Germany says:—‘‘I 
had the pleasure a few days since of seeing 
my face reflected in some of the silver mir- 
rors invented by Liebig, in which silver is 
substituted for quicksilver. They throw 
out such a splendid clear light, that you 
see yourself from the further end of the 
room with as much distinctness as if you 
were standing close, and when one is newly 
hung up against the wall, it seems like an 
additional window.” 


Farm wd Garden. 


Bee Curtture.—Mr. Quinby, in his lec- 
ture at Yale College, made the following 
remarks :—‘“‘In 1856, 800 hives, on an area 
of ten square miles, collected 42,000 pounds 
of honey, and increased to 1200. Mr. 
Quinby estimated the average yield of 100 
‘stocks’ at over 3000 pounds, and this 
would give a profit over all expenses, of ten 
cents to each pound. These could be kept. 
on an area of four square miles, and one 
man could take the entire charge of them. 
The hest time to remove bees from one lo- 
cality to another, is between the Ist of 
October, and the Ist of March. If it is 
done in very warm weather, the combs are 
soft, and easily become crushed. They 
may be carried on sleighs, or on a carriage 
with springs. The hive should be inverted, 
to prevent the comb from falling. Thirty 
pounds of honey is sufficient to winter a 
large swarm. Unless you understand man- 
aging bees, avoid patent hives, as they are 
generally complicated, expensive, and in- 
convenient. The movable comb frame is, 
perhaps, an exception to this, as it has 
valuable’ points. The apiary should be so 
situated that it will be protected from the 
north and north-west winds. Bee-houses 
are not as good as independent stands. 
Honey for family use had better be made in 
unplaned boxes, communicating with the 
hive by eight inch holes to the square foot; 
‘but if it is intended for market, it is policy 
to use glass boxes instead of wooden ones. 
These should be encased in board boxes to 
exclude the light. Place them on the hives 
as s00n—no sooner—as they are full of bees, 
and remove them as soon as they are filled 
with honey, otherwise the honey may be 
soiled by the constant creeping of bees over 
it. After it has been removed, keep cool 
and dry; if kept too warm, worms will work 


in it—if too damp, the honey in open cells 


becomes fermented. Some have thought 
that poor honey, or sugar and water could 
be transformed into a superior article, but 
this is not true. The best honey is collect- 
ed from flowers growing in northern lati- 
tudes.” 


PROLONGING THE Beauty or Cut FiLow- 
ERS.—A recent author, HK. A. Maling, states 
that for keeping flowers in water, finely 
powdered charcoal, in which the stalks can 
be stuck at the bottom of the vase, preserves 
them surprisingly, and renders the water 
free from any obnoxious qualities. When 
cut flowers have faded, either by being worn 
a whole evening in one’s dress, or as a 
bouquet, by cutting half an inch from the 
end of the stem in the morning, and putting 
the freshly trimmed end instantly into quite 
boiling water, the petals may be seen to be- 
come smooth, and to resume their beauty, 
often in a few minutes. Coloured flowers, 
carnations, azaleas, roses, and geraniums, 
may be treated in this way. White flowers 
turo yellow. The thickest textured flowers 
amend the most, although azaleas revive 
wonderfully. The writer has seen flowers 
that have lain the whole night on a table, 
after having been worn for hours, which at 
breakfast next morning were perfectly reno- 
vated, by means of a cupful of hot water. 


To Manace Bees WitTHovut GETTING 
Stune.—It is not generally known how to 
manage bees without having them cross, 
and sting the person managing them. Take 
an old pan, and put in some fine chips, and 
take some coals, and make a good smoke; 
now raise up the front side of the hive, and 
blow the smoke among the bees until they 
ruo up into the comb, and they will at once 
commence filling themselves with honey. 
Now you can take your hive and turn it 
over; place a box or half bushel over the 
hive, bottom up; wind a sheet or some other 
cloth around, so as to prevent the bees from 
coming on to the outside of the hive, and 
stopping the common entrance. Now ra 
smartly with the stick in each hand, on ail 
sides of the hive, for about ten minutes; 
udwind your cloth, and take off your box or 
half bushel gently, and set it up edgewise 
against the fence or some convenient place; 
it now contains the Queen, and a large 


and put it in a bottle. 


paper. 


share of the bees. This done, you can cut 
out comb, examine, take out honey, clean ‘ 


out the moths, or do any thing necessary, 
without the least danger of sting. Or you 


can stir up the bees in the box or half bush- 


el with your hand, a tablespoon, or any 
thing convenient, and find the Queen; or 
you can sét the old swarm on the stand 
where it formerly stood, take your bees in 


the box, and hive them in an empty hive, 


and set them two or three rods from the old 
hive, and you have as good a swarm as 
though they had swarmed naturally. If you 
drive them out for the purpose of examining 
the old swarm, after the examination, empty 
the bees into the staud by the old hive, and 
they will soon find their way into it. Bees 
are never cross when they are filled with 
food. If bees are inclined to be cross 
when they swarm, after they have clustered, 
sprinkle them plentifully with sweetened 
water. 


A Rarey amMona Horned Catrie.— 
A correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
writing from the State Fair grounds, speaks 
of a performance with steers, as follows: 
‘‘Every year I have been able to learn 
something new—something beneficial to me 
as a farmer, or something that I could com- 
municate to others, to their advantage. I 
shall try to profit equally by what I see 
here. I have seen one thing to-day which 
I wish every farmer, and every man who 
ever drives oxen, or handles cattle in any 
way, could see as I have seen. It would 
teach him the great benefits of the law of 
kindness. We have all heard of Rarey 
among horses, and have almost loved the 
man, in our admiration of his process of 
training. I have just seen a Rarey among 
horned cattle. Here is a boy, perhaps ten 
years old, training and handling six steers, 
not yet two years old, with all the ease with 
which an experienced Yankee ox-driver 
handles a single pair while in the yoke; 
and he has no yoke, nor rope, nor does he 
speak a word scarcely above a loud whis- 
per, and only occasionally strikes a blow 
that would not raise a blister upon the skin 
of achild. All his actions are based upon 
the laws of kindness, with a firm determi- 
nation that all his orders must be obeyed. 
Now he brings up a single pair, as though 
yoked together; then two yoke; then three; 
then he mismatches all of them, as though 
he were about to: yoke the off ox on the 
near side. Then he changes places, and 
puts odd ones together; then he unyokes, 
if I may use the term, when he does not 
use a yoke, all of them, and brings them 
up in a line like a platoon of soldiers, 
and with greater precision than any ‘awk- 
ward squad.’ Then he trains them around 
by twos and threes, or drops out a single 
one, and orders him to a new place, by a 
motion of his small whip, or, as it seemed 
to me, often by a mere effort of his will, 
that he desired a change of position. For 
an hour that I stood watching, there was 
another pair of older steers standing just 
outside of the circle of his operations, pa- 
tiently waiting their turn, until some one 
asked, ‘Can you handle eight as well as 
six?’ ‘TI could,’ he modestly replied, ‘if 
my whip was a little longer; I can’t reach 
the outside one, when in line, with this 
short whip, but I will try.’ And so he 
did; and, notwithstanding the short whip, 
all were managed with the utmost ease, 
and all who saw were taught a lesson which 
none seemed to tire of learning. I hope 
they will profit by it. Will those who 
read also profit so far as to pursue the 
same course in training all domestic ani- 
mals? Teach your boys, too, to yoke up 
the young steers, to use them kindly, with 
patient perseverance, to make them as bid- 
able-as this boy has these on exhibition, 
and then they will make good and valuable 
oxen.” 


Wounps IN TrEES.—The best way to 
manage them, is to trim the edges smooth 
with a sharp knife, and then apply grafting 
wax, or clay, or dissolved shellac. The lat- 
ter we have used for many years, and value 
it highly. Get about four ounces of the 
gum at an apothecary’s, break it up fine, 
Then pour in a 
quart of alcohol, and shake the whole vigor- 
ously together. It will be of the consistence 
of cream, and may then be applied with a 
brush. It soon hardens, and forms a var- 
nish which protects the wound from air and 
moisture, and permits the bark to heal over 
before the wood beneath has decayed at all. 
Whenever a tree is pruned, all limbs larger 
than one’s finger should be at once covered 
with this, or some similar preparation.— 
Am. Ag. 


Tue Sex or Eacs.—Mr. Genin has ad- 
dressed the Academy des Sciences on this 
subject. He says he is able, after three 
years study, to state with assurance that all 
eggs containing the germ of males have 
wrinkles on their smaller ends, while female 


eggs are equally smooth at both extremities. 


Children’s Column, 


CAESAR DUCORNET. 

Fifty-one years ago there was born at Lisle, 
in France, at the dwelling of a poor shoema- 
ker, a child, which scarcely seemed a child. 
It had no arms. Its legs were little more than 
bony stalks, while it had but four toes on each 
tiny foot. Yet the good shoemaker and his 
wife loved this poor infant, and named it 
Ceasar. Why they gave so helpless a child 
this high-sounding name, I cannot tell; they 
certainly could not have done it from any 
hope that he would ever become a soldier, like 
the mighty Roman who made it immortal. 
Yet Czesar they called him; and he proved 
himself more than worthy of his name. 

Little Ceesar, finding he had no arms, began 
very early to make good use of his feet. When 
he became old enough to think, he did not lie 
down and cry, “I can’t do any thing; I’ve 
got no arms!” Not he. He had too noblea 
spirit for that. But he began to do with his 
feet and toes what other boys did with their 
hands and fingers. 

Thus, with his feet, Cassar threw the ball, 
cut with a knife, drew lines on the fluor with 
chalk, and even clipped figures from paper 
with his mother’s scissors! And he did these 
things well, too—better than most boys of his 
age. Bravo, little Caesar! 

One day Caesar was found with a pen be- 
tween his toes, trying to write the alphabet 
This fact was named to an old 
writing master, who was so pleased with the 
boy’s efforts that he offered to teach him to 
write without pay. The offer was accepted, 
and in one year the armless Caesar wrote bet- 
ter than any boy in the old writing master’s 
school! Again I say, ‘Bravo, little Cassar!” 

Having thys reached the head of the writing 
class, Coosar tried—not his hand, but his foot 
—at drawing! Yes,at drawing! Hecovered 
his copy-books with sketches and designs, 
which were e0 striking as to attract the notice 
of an artist. The good artist was astonished. 
He got Caesar admitted into the Academy of 
Design. Will you believe it? In a few years 
Caesar won the highest prizes in all the classes 
through which he passed. Then the people 
of Lisle cried, Bravo, Caesar Ducornet!’’ 
They were proud of the boy who painted with- 
out arms! 

Czesar now adopted painting as his profes- 
sion. He went to Paris, joined the Royal 
Academy, and won the second and third me- 
dals. His pictures and portraits were in great 
demand. Princes and noblemen became his 
patrons. His works were placed in churches 
and picture galleries. Some of them were of 
great merit, as well as of great size, and are 
still carefally preserved. 

But how could he paint large pictures? I 
will permit a gentleman, who once visited him 
while he was at work, to tell you what he saw. 
He says: 

“We shall never forget the impression we 
received upon entering his painting room. 
There, extended upon an easel, stood a huge 
canvas, on which the image of the General 
was beginning to assume the semblance of 
life; and across the whole extent of the can- 
vas ran, with incredible agility like a fly upon 
the wall, the stanted trunk of a man, sur- 


mounted by a noble head, :with expansive brow 
and eye of fire; and wherever this apparition 
passed along the canvas, he left the traces of 
colour behind him. Ona approaching a few 
paces nearer, we were aware of a lofty, but 
slender scaffolding in front of the canvas, up and 
down, and cross the steps and stages of which 
climbed, and crouched and twisted—it is im- 
possible to describe how—the shapeless being 
we had come to see. We saw, then, that he 
was deprived of arms; that he had no thighs; 
that his short legs were closely united to the 
trunk; and that his feet were wanting of a toe 
each. By one of his feet he held a palette— 
by the other, a pencil; in his mouth also he. 
carried a large brash and a second pencil. 
And in all this harness he moved, and rolled, 
and writhed, and painted in a manner more 
than marvellous! For some minutes we had 
remained standing in the middle of the room, 
forgetful of ceremony, and stupefied and mute, 
when there proceeded from this shapeless be- 
ing a voice, musical, grave, and sonorous, 
saluting us by name, and inviting us to be 
seated. Then the apparition, .gliding down 
the whole length of the scaffolding to the 
ground, advanced, or rather rolled toward us, 
and, with a bound, established itself on the 
sofa at our side. It was thus that we found 
ourself, for the first time, in the company of 
Caesar Ducornet, the historical painter. 


“In the course of the conversation that fol- 


lowed, this singular phenomenon exhibited so 
much joyous humour, so much frank cordial- 
ity, as won our affections completely. For- 
getting every thing else, we saw in him only 
a distinguished man, whose friendship we 
coveted, and, with unreflecting instinct, we 
held out our hand. Ducornet smiled sadly, 
with a look toward his armless shoulders.” 

Thus did this wonderful man conquer his 
difficulties. For thirty years he toiled on in 
this way, until his feet were struck with pa- 
ralysis. Then his great heart broke, and on 
the 26th of April, 1836, Cassar Ducornet died 
in the arms of his father, and of a friend who 
had loved him and served him with a father’s 
affection. 

See, my children, from this sketch, what 
wonders may be done, what hindrances over- 
come, what victories won, by industry, pa- 
tience, cheerfulness, and perseverance. If any 
of you: ever think your lot a hard one, remem- 
ber Cesar Ducornet, and take courage. 


WHAT A TESLAMENT DID. 


It used to make me &hudder, to hear Willie 
H pass the house, he was so profane. 
Many times I have called my little ones -from 
their play, when I have seen Willie passing 
the house, as he drove a neighbour’s cows to 
and from the pasture. Such vulgar and pro- 
fane language I had never heard from the lips 
ofa child. One day a lady called him to her. 

“Do you go to school, Willie?” 

A gruff “No,” was the only reply. 

‘‘Can you read?” 

‘* No, not much: and I don’t want to.” 

The lady pitied the boy. He had no en- 
couragement or instruction at home. His 
parents were very poor, and what is far worse, 
vicious, and the people with whom he lived 
saw little to encourage them to instruct him. 
After a few kind inquiries, | 

“Will you call a minute, as you go back, 
Willie?” 

He assented, with a look of wonder, and she 
procured a nice New Testament, and Wrote 
his name in it. In dae time he called, seemed 
pleased at the interest the lady felt in him, 
and promised her that he would try to pick 
out at least one verse a day in his New Testa- 
ment, and that he would go to meeting the 
next Sabbath. 

Now, a year has passed. Among those who 
steadily worship at yonder sanctuary, there is 
not @ more punctual or attentive worshippe 
than Willie H .. I love to watch him, as 
he sits witl his eyes riveted upon the minister, 
seeming to drink every word he utters. The 
same little Testament reader is seen in the Sab- 
bath-school as often as the week comes round, 
with his lesson well learned, and his hair neatly 
brushed back from a fine open brow, and his 
clean “ go-to-meeting suit.” You would not 
recognize him as the ragged, rough, vulgar 
boy of a year ago. He still passes my house 
with his daily errand, but the children are no 
longer called away at his approach. He is as 
modest and respectful as he was formerly rude 
and profane. 


IVE CARD PORTRAITS FOR TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS. 

Just received, a supply of the following Card 

Portraits, which are offered very low—Five for 


Twenty-five cents. 
Sigel, General Burnside. 
Sprague, — Banks, 
Secretary Welles, Scott, 
Joseph Holt, Ellsworth, 
McClellan, Beauregard, 
Lincoln, Douglas, 
Anderson, Meagher, 
Stephens, Fremont. 
John Brown, Butler, © 
Lyon, Washington, 
Wool, . A. 8. Johnston. 
Jeff. Davia. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 
For sale by 


WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
- oct 26—3t 


EV. JOHN C. BACKUS, D.D.—A Card Pho- 
_tograph. An admirable Likeness of the 
Rev. Dr. Backus. Price 25 cents. 
*,* Sent by mail free of charge. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 9—3t 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LEOOK- 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. & Son—wWNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia— Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
rt ge Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
4 Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. | 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


November 16, 1861. 


Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By 
J. R. 12mo. 75 cents. 
arliament in ay- Room. 
18mo. 30 cents. 
Wee Davie. By Norman McLeod, DD, 18mo. 
30 cents. 
The Stars and the Angels. 12mo. $1.25. 
Charles Norwood; or, Erring and Repenting. 
By Miss ae 5 cents. 
Dick and his Friend Fidus. By Miss Trow- . 
bridge. Third Thousand. 45 cents. 
Working and Waiting; or, oo in Well. 
ts. 


N*: BOOK BY MACDUFF.— 
v 


Doing. By Mrs. Brock. 18mo. cen 
*,.* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt 
of the price. 


For sale b 
WILLIAM 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 9—2t 


ARD~- PHOTOGRAPHS OF AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN CELEBRITIES, 8TATO- 
N 728 Cheatm Philadel; 
tn 
estnut street, phia. 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, éc.-<_ 
Made and sold at Wholesale and by 
D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massathu- 


rs. 


ALSO BY 
- DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
- WILCOX, 199 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass. 
. F. RANDOLPH, 683 way, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOOK, 246 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wu. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.¥- 
0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ii. 


8. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake 8t., Chicago, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-BAST CORNER OF* 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL~ 

ADELPHIA. 

The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 

with. Large selections of Fabrics always on haad. 

N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly_ 


HENRY PATTEN’S NEW WINDOW 
e SHADE, WALL-PAPER, CURTAIN 
UPHOLSTERY STORE—WNo. 1408 Chestnut 
Street, first Store above Broad, Philadelphia. New 
Store. s at prices to suit the times. 
aug 10—ly 


EMOVAL.—Jamues R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Co , and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has remoyed to the South-east Walnut 
and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his Friends and Customers, ' 
Goods carefully packed for the country, and 
forwarded. may li—tf 


FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Just Published by the Pressrtrerian Boarp or 
1 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

Tue Soupter’s Pooxert-Boox. 
bound in cloth. Price 5 cents. 
Containing : 

Advice and Directions to Soldiers, 

ripture Selections, including Five Psalms, 
The Ten Commandments, 
Twenty-four Hymns; 

Being a Manual for Pocket and Camp Use: and 
admirably o_o for presentation to the Sol- 
diers by their Friends. 

Also the Hymn, 

“Just as I Am.” Printed on stiff Card, on the 
a of which are appropriate Texts of Scrip- 
ure. 

This is intended for Hospital use, and has al- 
ready been found very desirable for that purpose. © 


64 pages, 32mo, 


80, 
Tae Sovpier’s Serres or Tracts. Containing 
Twelve Narratives of Soldiers. Done up in a 
Wrapper. Price 10 cents. 


Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, . 
tfov 2—5t Business Correspondent, 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—LZatablished 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old shed 

Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 


tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new nted yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 


8, dimensions, moun warran 

tings, tee, &c., send 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 

mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


‘EYSTONE COAL OIL—A superior ar- 
Coal for ‘a lamps, and 
or lubricating machinery, any made in 
this country, is. being refined 

Joun 
be 


Coal Oil Works, 

No. 48 HaYdock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Bensine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. | jan 7—12m 


IRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 
epared to show our Friends the best 
and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 
ing ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 
sively for Cash, which enables us to sel! at prices 
emergencies of the times, and there- 
ore ho or @ continuance of the encourage- 
ment Sanskaibis so kindly extended us. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia 


AP OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
A Map of the Mississippi River from 
Alton to the Gulf of Mexico. it is printed in 
Three Colours, and very accurate. Price 50 cents, 
This Map forms a Panoranga ten feet long, on 
which all the Landings, Islands, Bayous, 
and Wood-yards are marked, as well as the more’ 
important Plantations. The number of the Is- 
lands is given from No. 1, which is just below 
Cairo, to No. 24, which is a little distance above 
New Orleans. The Country is given for a width 
of twenty-four miles. The Map will be of much 
value to those who desire to trace the progress of 
the great Expedition down the River. 
*,* Sent by mail on receipt of the price. - 
For sale | 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
oct 26—3t 


_ YOUNG LADY, QUALIFIED TO GIVE 
A Instruction in the English branches and 


French, desires a Situation as Teacher. 
ddress 
nov 2—3t* Baltimore, Maryland. 


ENNENT SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Next Term 
| commences November 6th. Young Men are 
fitted for College or Business. The Location is 
unusually healthy, and in the midst of a refined 
community. A Family School. 

For Circulars, &c., address 
Rev. M. LONG, Principal, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsy)vania. 
nov 2—4t* 


A GENTLEMAN, WHO HAS FITTED 
veral Pupils for West Point, would like 
to take Two more, in addition to Six which 
oo Bory has, to prepare for a Military or Naval 
Board, Home, and Use of Library, for a Minis- 
ter and Wife, may be had in a pious Family. 
Inquire at the Office of the Presbyterian. 


nov 9—2t 


ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf | H. C. BLAIR, 


ARD PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS IN GREAT 
VARIETY. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
‘ Lg 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 9— 7 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW FOR OCTOBER, 1861—Just 
published, contains the following articles: j 
Art. I:—Dr. Hickok’s New and Revised Edition 
of Rational Psychology. 
TI.—Ameérican Nationality. 
III.—Some late Developments of American 
Rationalism. 

“ IV.—A Practical View of Infant Baptism. 

V.—Van der Palm. 

“ VI.—The Natural Grounds of Civil Authority. 

Short Notices. 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 

edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 
ublished quarterly, in January, April, July, and 
botober, at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt ofthe money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. — 

5. Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty centa each, 
will be entitled to payment of postage on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed > members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. 

_ 4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
with the Review at = dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage pai 

All arrearages are charged at three dollars 

r year. 

PiThe above are the only terms upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers. 

Subscribers and Presbyterial Agents are request- 
ed to remit by check or draft, toorderof - 
PETER WALKER, 

No. 821 Chestnut street, pean 
fra Where acheck cannot be got conveniently, 
money may be sent by mail, in a registered letter, 
at our oct 26—3t 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE—Bor- 

dentown, New Jersey, situated on the Camden 
‘and Amboy Railroad, two and three-quarters 
hours’ ride from New York, and one and a quarter 
from Philadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed 
for beauty, ease of access, and healthfulness. 
Special attention is paid to thoroughness in the 
common and higher branches of English, and su- 
perior advantages furnishes in Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. French and German taught by 
natives, and spoken in the family. A valuable 
Museum of Natural eee more then 
five hundred specimens, recently been pur- 
chased for the Institution. 

For Catalogues, address 

Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A. M., President. 

Reference in ladelphia.—Dr. J. H. Bri 

920 Walnut street. aug 24—13t® 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, — 


y ‘ 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
| TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. ' 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

* To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance, 

No subscription received for a less term than - 
one year, Alli subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- | 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do.,75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of'do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. Sg 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

{7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTI & CO, 


$10.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philad elphia, 
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